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GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Daily Betweerw 
Y 27 
San Francisco, Kansas City, St¢Louis and 
Chicago via Los Angeles and El Paso. © | 


A train modem in every respect and catering 
to the comfort and convenience of travelers 
en route between California and the East. 
A line of easy grades and scenic features. 
Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- 
vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 
vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
most exacting requirements. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


SEE AGENTS 


Just Published 


KING’S INSIDE 


By CHARLEs A. Kine, Director of Manual Training, East- 
ern High School, Bay City, Michigan 


80 cents 


This yolume deals with problems which are connected 
with making the shell of the house habitable. The meth- 
eas of floor laying, finishing, hand railing, and of manipu- 


isting. the materia! to accomplish the various forms of 
@imicult crooked work, have stood the tests of many trials, 
and the chapters upon estimating, builder's data and of 
Suggestions to the young contractor will be of value to 
the student who expects to enter the building trades. 
The 304 arithmetic questions which are included in this 
volume, beside being of value to the student of woodwork, 
may be advantageously adapted to the regular school 
Work in arithmetic. The advanced student of carpentry 
@nd joinery, the apprentice, and the journeyman me- 
Ghanic will find much that will be of value to him, as the. ° 
book deals with conditions and difficulties which arise in 
completing a dwelling house, and offers valuable sugges- 
tions regarding the final touches which do much to make 
adwelling house an attractive home. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNK EL 


4 4 A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


3 CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS'’ ASSOCIATION, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Boston is a charming place to spend part of the 


W HY NO T summer. For twenty-one years enthusiastic stu- |. Pl A lJ R : A 


dents have been attending the Summer School of 


4 ~~ | The American Institute of Normal Methods. It is 
q COME 10 the oldest and best equipped summer school in the PROFIT 
4 country for Teachers and Supervisors of Music 
B 0 ST ON and Drawing. Its graduates are sought for to fill AR E T H E R ES U LT 


important positions. Twenty-second annual ses- 
TO ATTEND sion. July 9 to 26. OF 
é Write for information to 
THIS SCHOOL? MR. WILLIAM M, HATCH COMING HERE 


Ave, Boston, Mass. 
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a 
Disaster Greater Than the -+} 
Titanic 

On April 14 the Titanic collided with an iceberg and 
has just adopted carried over 1500 souls to death. The whole country 
is aroused, thousands of pages have been given to 
the accident in the press, the President and Congress § 
talk of putting into effect new laws looking toward : 
5 greater safety for passengers on ocean-going vessels, § 

Y0 lJ NG and JAC KSON § and the public is wildly anxious for these laws. q 


Every day inthe year preventable diseases in the § 


' United States carry 1640 souls to the grave, It is 

FELEMENTA Y impossible to get a national department of health. 
It is often impossible for health officers to get the 

simplest measures looking toward the prevention of 
these diseases into operation. Why should we not 
Y" educate the people until they will be aroused by the 
Do you know this book ? appalling slaughter from unnecessary diseases as 
they would be bythe daily sinking of an ocean liner? 

Some books that will teach the children and all the fF 
people the simple principles underlying germ dis- 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Correspondence is invited from teachers eases and how to fight them are the following:— 
3 ‘ List Price 
contemplating changes Ritchie-Caldwell: Primer of Hygiene - 40c 
Ritchie: Primer of Sanitation - - - 50c 
Published by Ritchie: Human Physiology - - - 80c 


Tuttle: Principles of Public Health - 50c 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
New York Chicago Chicago Atlanta Manila 


Just Published ! 
GULLIVER’S FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS 


60 CENTS 
A STORY OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
A rich fund of material on the subject of peace—telling of the first development of peace between 


nations, of the great peacemakers, of the part played in the cause of peace by discoveries, inventions and 
works of art, and of the business side of war and its preparations. The nobility of the art of peace is made 
very impressive and emphasis is laid on the growing spirit of justice among nations. The whole narrative 
is charmingly written and is richly illustrated. The book will be found a valuable supplement to courses 
in history, civil government, physical and commercial geography, and as a manual for the public exercises 
of Peace Day it is particularly timely. 


Just Published! 
KELLER and BISHOP’S 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


$1.00 


Recent. books on this subject have been written for high school pupils. Here is one which makes an 
alluring study of commerce and industry for children in the seventh and eighth grades. ; 

Representative phases of commerce and industry are treated in the simplest way, using the most 
practical methods of relating these facts to the everyday life of the pupil and converging his previous 
knowledge of geography, physiology and nature work upon a simple survey of the economic and social life 
of today. 

The subject is treated under three natural heads,—the need of man for food, clothing and shelter. 

Thus the conditions of human life are brought into close contact with those of nature and the child 
has formed a principle about which to group a knowledge of facts. 

The book is made doubly interesting by profuse illustrations portraying the most interesting sides of 
present-day industries and trade. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street - - Boston 
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WHAT THEY SAY. wed 


SUPERINTENDENT Appison L. Jonzs, West Ches- 
ter, Pa.: 
the schools. 


Grorce FE. Admission t6 
the: ufiversity should seem to- students initiation 
to a high calling. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. L. Sttver, Derry, N. H.: 
The watchword in education to-day is life— 
preparation in school for the school of life. 


Presipent Grorce E. Vincent: Devotion to 
the common good lays upon members of the 
investigating and teaching staff duties they may 
not shirk. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. H. Stayton, Franklin, N. 
H.: Books and supplies are extravagant luxuries 
to give a child who is suffering from defective 
vision, defective hearing, or other ailment. 


SUPERINTENDENT B. B. Jackson, Moline, Ill.: 
While our industries offer attractions to the 
school boy in the way of work, the appeal comes 
with double force to the boy who is backward in 
school work. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. Harvey WITHERSPOON, 
Yorkville, S. C.: Great is our reward if we can 
give to future men and women of our little city 
strong physiques, sound morals, disciplined wills, 
trained intellects, and refined tastes. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. G. Epegriy, Fitchburg, 
Mass.: Courses of study cannot be arranged for 
the indolent, or the indifferent. They are in a 
class by themselves and need a treatment differ- 
ent from that which is needed for the industrious 
ones. 


SUPERINTENDENT U. G WHEELER, Passaic, N. 
J.: The high school has been called the “people’s 
college.” For some it is such; for others it is 
the sepulchre of wasted opportunities and un- 
realized ambitions. Until the high school offers 
adequate, practical opportunities to all; until it 
renders relatively equal (not the same) service to 
all—to the rich and the poor, to the slow and the 
quick, to the future brain worker as well as the 
future hand worker,— then, and not till then, can 
its maintenance be a just burden upon the entire 


community. 


Good papi is a rare product of 


— 


THE SCHOOL FOR LIFE 
W.M. STEWART 
Dean of School of Education, University of Utah 
The school is a concentrated ‘educational en- 
vironment, organically related with life activities, 
It is, in fact, a life laboratory, so adjusted to the 
learner as to unfold his possibilities in relation to 


the actual activities of community life. Its espe- 


cial aim is that of socializing the activities so as 


to bring about the highest individual efficiency an1 
social service. Such a philosophy recognizes the 
psychological and biological of child de- 
velopment; for by making -the~ school environ- 
ment a practical concentration of life’s various 


activities, there is brought about an. organic. rela- 
tion of the school with other prominent educa- 


tional factors in society. On this_plan, the home 
is recognized as one of the fundamental elements 
in. education; and, in pursuance of this object, the 
school should aim to fortify and strengthen the 
educational tendencies of the homé, rather than to 
trespass upon any of its functions. Our modern 
social and economic life tends to rob the home of 
several of its real functions. The school should 
counteract this destructive tendency by giving 
added influence and every strength possible to 
the activities and spirit of the home itself. 

The opportunity for mutual service in the home 
has been notably abridged by the substitution of 
tenement and apartment houses for old-fashioned 
firesides. To-day the dependence of any mem- 
ber of the family upon each of the others is being 
reduced to a minimum. The former co-operation 
in home labor, with its resultant unity of aim, 
and that sympathy which arises out of mutual 
helpfulness in working toward some common end, 
are rapidly diminishing because of the industrial 
revolution, which substitutes machine and. spe- 
cialized labor for home work, and the new mode 
of life, which prefers the furnished apartment to 
the labor and responsibility required in the old- 
time home, . The total result of this industrial and 
social evolution as affecting education has a two- 
fold meaning: First, that the schools should sup- 
ply certain of the humanizing elements that are 
now vanishing from the homes of the people; 
second, that school training should assist the 
home in its attempts to accommodate itself to the 
evolution of home life which is now in. progress, 
For this. evolution has rendered the successful 
rearing of families more difficult and expensive 
than perhaps ever before in history;,so that for 
the poor and also for the prudent the prospect of 
a large family may already seem a dark or at least 
a threatening one. In this grave struggle, it 
is the duty of the school to assist the home. It 
can do this by training the pupils to special use- 
fulness in home duties and to such general useful- 
ness in society as will help to sustain the home by 
adding to its resources or income. 

When this kind of training is sufficiently fos- 
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Te ca 
tered by the fae) the purely cultural phase of 
education likewise receives its full share of atten- 
tion, as is plainly shown by the actual results. 
The efficiency of ordinary school work, instead ,of 
being weakened by this practical side of educa- 
tional training, is strengthened by it, for the com- 
mon school subjects are better mastered through 
bringing together the cultural and the practical 
phases as essentially harmonious. The truly cul- 
tural is practical, and the truly practical is of the 
highest cultural value, since it finally results in 
the development of character as the aim and end 
of education. The present industrial movement 
in education is a factor of great value. Industrial 
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edu€ation should be incorporated into"the school, 
but the educator must first select, with the view of 
its educational value, those parts which are truly 
humanistic, social, and broadening as ‘home 
duties, rather than those which fit the child for 
any economic activity in certain technical or in- 
dustrial fields of labor, The economic or indus- 
trial factor must’ receive the consideration of the 
school; but in the selection of that educational 
material which incorporates industrial results, the 
teacher must first estimate these results in the 
light and worth of their tendencies to the cultural 
and character growth of the child as part of the 
social system. 


A thought which I hold above everything is “the human touch.” It is the only touch 
worth while. Teaching is an intensely human business—that is why we need ideals. Any 
one who can put into a boy’s life a love for the highest things of art and literature and the 
highest things in life, is a great and mighty teacher wherever you find him. Be optimistic 
in teaching. Flee from pessimists as you would from the plague.—Dr. William M. Davidson 


Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN IDEALISM 


BLISS PERRY 
[Extracts from Lecture.] 


The red schoolhouse on the hill top or at the 
cross-roads, the “log colleges” in forgotten ham- 
lets, the universities founded by great states are 
all a record of the American faith—which has 
sometimes been called a fetich—in education. In 
its origin it was a part of the essential program 
of Calvinism to make a man able to judge for 
himself upon the most momentous questions; a 
program, too, of that political democracy which 
lay imbedded in the tenets of Calvinism, a 
democracy which believes and must continue to 
believe that an educated electorate can safe- 
guard its own interests and train up its own 
leaders. 

Bible and meeting house, schoolhouse and town 
meeting, illustrate concretely the responsiveness 
of the American character to idealistic impulses. 
They are external symbols of a certain state of 
mind. It may indeed be urged that they are 
primarily signs of a moral and social or institu- 
tional trend, and are therefore non-literary evi- 
dence of American idealism. Nevertheless, insti- 
tutional as they may be deemed, they lie close to 
that poetry of daily duty in which our literature 
has not been poor. They are fundamentally re- 
lated to that attitude of mind, that habitual tem- 
per of the spirit, which has produced, in all coun- 
tries of settled use and wont, the literature of 
idealism. 

The great mass of our American writing is 
sentimental, because it has been produced by and 
for an excessively sentimental people. The 
poems in Stedman’s carefully chosen anthology, 
the prose and verse in the two-volume Stedman- 
Hutchinson collection of American literature, the 
library of Southern literature, and similar sec- 


tional anthologies, the school readers and speak- 
ers, particularly in the half century between 1830 
and 1880, our newspapers and magazines, particu- 
larly the so-called “yellow” newspapers and the 
illustrated magazines, are all fairly dripping with 
sentiment. American oratory is notoriously the 
most sentimental oratory of the civilized world. 
The- Congressional Record still presents such 
specimens of sentiment—delivered or given leave 
to be printed, it is true, for “home consumption” 
rather than to affect the course of legislation—as 
are inexplicable to an Englishman or French- 
man or an Italian. 

Immigrants as we all are, and migratory as we 
have ever been—so much so that one rarely meets 
an American who was born in the house built by 
his grandfather—we cling with peculiar fondness 
to the sentiment of “home.” The best known 
American poem for decades was Samuel Words- 
worth’s “Old Oaken Bucket”; the favorite play 
was Denman Thompson’s “Old Homestead”; the 
favorite popular song was Stephen Foster’s “My 
Old Kentucky Home.” Without that appealing 
word “mother” the American m lodrama would 
be robbed of its fifth act. Without pictures of 
“the child” the illustrated magazines would go 
into bankruptcy. No country has witnessed such 
a production of periodicals and books for boys 
and girls. France and Germany imitate in vain 
the Youth’s Companion and St. Nicholas, as they 
did Oliver Optic and “Little Women” and “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” 

The sentimental attitude toward women and 
children, which is one of the most typical aspects 
of American idealism, is constantly illustrated in 
our short stories. Bret Harte, disciple of 
Dickens as he was, and romantic as_ was his 
fashion of dressing up his miners and gamblers, 
was accurately faithful to the American feeling 
toward the “kid” and the “woman.” “Tennes- 
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see’s Pardner,” “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
“Christmas at Sandy Bar” are obvious examples. 
Owen Wister’s stories are equally faithful and ad- 
mirable in this matter. The American girl still 
does astonishing things in international novels, 
as she has continued to do since the 1860s, but 
they are astonishing mainly to the European eye 
and against the conventionalized European back- 
ground. She does the same things at home, and 
neither she nor her mother sees why she should 
not, so universal among us is the chivalrous in- 
terpretation of actions and situations which amaze 
the European observer. 

The popular American literature which recog- 
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nizes and encourages, this position of the ‘ ‘young 
girl” in our social structure is a literature pri- _ 
marily of sentiment. The note of passicn, in the 

European sense of the word, Jars and shatters it. 
The imported “problem play,” written for an adult 
public in Paris or London, introduces social facts 
and intellectual elements almost wholly alien to 
the experience of American matinee audiences. 
Disillusioned historians of our literature have in- 
stanced this unsophistication as a proof of our 
national inexperience, yet it is often a sort of 
radiant and triumphant unsophistication which 


does not lose its innocence in parting with its 
ignorance. 


a 


MISSISSIPPI STATE ASSOCIATION 


[ Editorial. ] 


It was a delightful privilege to be with the 
State Association of Mississippi at Gulfport. 

In the first place, Gulfport and its vast seaside 
hotel, with semi-tropical setting, is a charming 
place for recreation, and the days there seemed 
more like a vacation outing than for professional 
business. 

Secondly, southern Mississippi is one of the few 
wholly new regions in the Old South. Missis- 
sippi seems not to have known that she had one 
of the best gulf coasts in the United States. 
Where no wharf had ever been till recently is a 
harbor filled with large sea craft. 
schooners were more numerous than in any New 
England harbor. 

Soil and climate that were repellent when men 
were ignorant of modern conditions are now of 
inestimable value. 

The progressive spirit of southern Mississippi 
reminds one somewhat of southern California. 
At Hattiesburg, for instance, is to be the first 
normal school in the state. The city and country 
presented the state $250,000 in cash and 820 acres 
of land for this state normal school. 

If my memory is not treacherous, this is the 
record in the United States. The campus alone 
has 180 acres, and a farm of 640 acres is to be 
utilized in agricultural education. The state 
normal schools at De Kalb and at Memphis have 
been far-famed for their grounds, but they do not 
approach the grounds at Hattiesburg. The 
state normal schools of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New England can hardly conceive of such a 
campus as this. 

In such an atmosphere as that of southern 
Mississippi the State Association held its four- 
days session. 

It was progressive from start to finish. If any- 
one thinks that Mississippi is conservative, old- 
fashioned, timid, he should have been at Gulfport. 
In more than a hundred state associations I do 
not recall having heard a presidential address 
that rang out a challenge to the enemies of prog- 
‘ress that was more vital, intense, heroic, dare- 
devil than that of President D. C. Hall of Millsaps 
College. 


Four-masted 


“Club ~work: 


The social side was all that is to be expected of 
the South. The opening event was a jolly ban- 
quet of good fellows at the Great Southern hotel. 

State Superintendent J. N. Powers is distinctly 
the leader of the educational forces of the state, 
naturally as well as officially. 

O. H. Benson of the United States department 
of agriculture was full of inspiration for the rural 
school forces. One of the noblest leaders in the 
rural school work of the state is Miss Susie V. 
Powell, who represents the national department of 
agriculture in the work with school girls, and re- 
markable results are being achieved. A compan- 
ion work is that of C. A. Cobb in the Boys’ Corn 
The effect of this work is already 
seen. One county four years ago paid out $100,- 
000 for Northern corn. This year not a cent went 
out of the county for corn. In four years in the 
entire state the yield per acre has increased forty- 
five per cent. In two years the gain in the value 
of the corn crop was $24,000,000. This is largely 
the result of work inspired by the United States 
department of agriculture. 

There are in the twelve Southern states 800 
men at work with the boys and men and twelve 
women at work with the girls. As a rule the 
States pay half the cost of these workers. In 
each state there is a superintendent of the work 
and in Mississippi he has two agents and there are 
sixty-two county agents. Mississippi already has 
nineteen county agricultural high schools. 

Alabama and South Carolina alone surpass Mis- 
sissippi in this work. The legislature of Alabama 
appropriates $25,000 for its share of this work. 
Both Alabama and South Carolina have agents in 
every county in the state. 

I was impressed by every address. The men 
and women were intensely earnest and genuinely 
progressive. I doubt if it would be possible to 
have thirty public school men and women on a 
state program in the Northeastern states without 
having some of them shouting “Whoa” through 
a megaphone, but in Mississippi they did not so 
much as whisper it. It was just one glorious 


“onward, upward” spirit. 
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PENSIONS FOR PROFESSORS 


[Editorial in Boston Herald.] 


The recent report of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the advancement of teaching contains an in- 
teresting discussion concerning the moral influ- 
ence of a pension system, which concludes by 
significantly raising the question whether college 
pensions ought not to carry a contributory fea- 
ture. This may be the forerunner of an an- 
nouncement that hereafter college professors will 
be required to contribute to the income of the 
foundation as a condition precedent to the enjoy- 
ment of a pension upon retirement. 

Much might be said in favor of such an arrange- 
ment, but to put it into force at this stage would 
betray a rather hazyssense; of obligation on the 
part of those who administer Mr. Carnegie’s 
benefaction. Many institutions throughout the 
country have changed their organization to con- 
form to the rules laid down by the Carnegie trus- 
tees. They did so upon the assumption that the 
liberal provisions as regards pensions, which the 
trustees framed at the outset, would be main- 
tained. To change these provisions in such way 
as to make contributions compulsory would be, 
at this juncture, a clear impairment of contractual 
obligations. It is greatly to be hoped that, in 
spite of the ominous tone of their report, the trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Foundation have no such 
step in mind. 

To all this the trustees might make reply, per- 
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haps, that they cannot make bricks without straw, 
and that they must procure additional income 
from some source or cease granting new pen- 
sions, since their present annual funds barely suf- 
fice to cover annuities already pledged, together 
with expenses of administration. The present 
income is about $590,000, of which amount about 
$580,000 was disbursed last year. How are ad- 
ditional applicants to be provided for? One sug- 
gestion is that the trustees restrict themselves to 
the payment of.pensions in “accepted institutions.” 
Only $388,000 was thus devoted last vear; the 
balance, amounting to nearly thirty-five per cent. 
of the foundation’s entire income, went for pay- 
ments to institutions which are not entitled to 
pensions by the rules laid down, and for adminis- 
trative expenses. This latter item, by the way, 
foots.up to neatly ten per cent. of the total dis- 
bursement, and may well give rise to the ques- 
tion whether the pruning knife might not find 
something to do at headquarters. 

The trustees of the foundation have not been 
adequately mindful of the maxim which places 
justice before generosity. Restricted to their 
original purpose the funds which Mr. Carnegie 
provided would probably have been found suffi- 
cient. But a fatuous desire to make the founda- 
tion a general regulator of collegiate standards 
has led its officers far beyond this original field 
of service, and by so doing has brought them face 
to face with what looks like a very difficult prob- 
lem. 


THE MONOPOLIZING WOMAN TEACHER—(Ill.) 


Cc. W. BARDEEN 
In Educational Review for January 


[Concluded.] 


This leads us to the familiar dilemma of the 
married woman. On the one hand, if she is 
happily married there is, or ought to be, always 
the prospect that she will become as women wish 
to be who love their lords. Not long ago the 
wife of a principal of a regents’ school in New 
York taught to within a few days of her con- 
finement, and no problem of mensuration in 
school was so universal as that which drew infer- 
ences as to the probable date. On the other, to 
limit employment, as in some cities, to those who 
have been separated from their husbands for two 
years, is to encourage estrangement. Appar- 
ently the only wholly satisfactory teacher is the 
widow; but we can not afford to start another 
‘war in order to afford a sufficient supply. 
Besides, the probability of marriage among wid- 
ows is much greater than among spinsters. A 
maid does not always know how to encourage 
the advances of the other sex; a widow does. 

It is the most serious disadvantage of women 
as teachers, that the more desirable they are, the 
more they contémplate a marriage which will 
take them out of teaching. Hence they can not 
give themselves to teaching with the whole- 
heartedness, the professional spirit, of the man 
who sees no other avenue to success. But when 


marriage is no longer probable the woman loses 
something of what she already has. 
Frances Willard seems to me a type of the most 


admirable and the most successful of public 
women. She accomplished much, she was 
honored, she was loved; instead of losing her 


femininity she made it to the last a prime element 
of her power. When she published her autobi- 
ography I wrote a review of it that happened to 
please her; she thought I understood her in so 
many ways that she wanted to correct my _ mis- 
apprehension in some others, so when I was in- 
troduced to her she did me the honor to discuss 
with me at some length the book and her life. 
Near the end of the conversation I remarked; 
“Yet I have no doubt that all this success, so far 
as it is personal, you would gladly exchange to 


be a happy wife and mother.” “Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation,” she replied, her eyes  glisten- 
ing. 

If Frances Willard could admit that she had 


failed of what is best worth while in a woman’s 
life, no living teacher need feel offended if I say 
that this consciousness of failure is a weight upon 
women who no longer hope. They are the wall- 
flowers, the passed-overs. If they will discuss the 
matter most of them will say; “It is simple 
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enough; those who wanted me I didn’t want, and 
those I wanted didn’t want me.” Most of them 
could at some period of their lives have married 
somebody. But it is wiser to marry nobody than 
a nobody, and the kind of men they wanted chose 
other women, usually with good reason. Ask 
any superintendent which he would rather have 
for permanent teachers, the women who did 
marry during the first six years of teaching or the 
women who didn’t. Unfortunately for teaching, 
the young men get the first choice, and they 
usually choose wisely. Of course this does not 
apply to you, dear sister, if a single one of your 
sex has had the patience to read thus far, but the 
board of education thinks it is true of the other 
teachers in your building. 

Do I mean there are no admirable women who 
have made teaching a life work? On the con- 
trary, I believe there is no other class of women 
of whom so many are admirable. We all know 
scores of women who have grown old in the 
schoolroom whom it is a delight to meet. But 
the proportion of admirable women is greater 
among those who have taught five years than 
among those who have taught ten or twenty or 
forty. It is not only that the more feminine have 
been selected out, but the tendency of those who 
settle down to teaching without hope of rescue is 
to lose the desire to be attractive. It is not an 
irresistible tendency, as. so many charming 
teachers prove; it is probably not greater. in 
teaching than in other occupations success in 
which does not depend upon woman’s attractive- 
ness, or where tenure of office removes its neces- 

But it is a tendency that boards of education 
have learned to recognize and to guard 
against. 

Such women often become as careless of the 
good opinion of others in manners as in appear- 
ance. A disagreeable individual commonly 
called a “frank” man likes to relieve his mind 
but is indifferent as to the effect on his hearers; 
a frank woman likes to see them squirm. A 
woman for many years principal in New York 
city compelled her teachers to discard rings and 
jewelry and flowers in their bonnets, and to wear 
felt slippers. “The pupils moved about like 
wooden figures and teachers did not speak above 
whispers.” When Superintendent Jasper for the 
first time was sent to her school by Superinten- 
dent Kiddle, instead of inviting him to the plat- 
form-to conduct the opening exercises, “she di- 
rected him to a side seat, and read the opening 
chapter herself, which she selected, and preached 
a sermon for an hour, to which the school lis- 
tened, about the spy that came to the land of 
Canaan to seek it out and report.” But when 
one sweet girl, living alone with her mothef, was 
transferred to the school and her former principal 
spoke a kind word for the new teacher, the young 
woman was called up and lectured before the 
school and_ notified it would do her no good to 
send another to smooth her way for her. Not 
long after the girl and her mother were found 
dead in their rooms together. . . . Yet in her be- 
ginning work this woman was a_ successful 
teacher. The influence of her calling was dis- 
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astrous upon her, and this is one of the evils 
boards of education seek to shun in appointing 
young teachers. Such .a woman is no longer a 
woman ; she has lost the distinguishing character- 
istics of woman; she has. become sexless. Of all 
the mischief such a woman can do in school, I 
am not sure it is not the worst that she puts such 
a type before her boys. It is recognized that for 
the girls-of the school it is important to have 
teachers who are models of character and deport- 
ment; to choose first a woman, then a lady, then 
as much more as you can get. Of a worhan who 
has taught for many years in Warren, Pa., more 
than one superintendent has said to me, “The 
board recognizes that it could afford to pay Miss 
a salary just to be in the school if she didn’t 
teach a class, for the sake of her influence on the 
girls.” » But why specify the girls? Is it not 
equally important that the boys should have be- 
fore their eyes a lovable type of womanhood? The 
boy’s teacher should arouse his respect, his ad- 
miration, his chivalry. . If she is one of these sex- 
less mummies of women he acquires contempt 
for women as a class, the more so because under 
tenure of office and automatic promotion the 
ionger she stays in school the higher the place 
she holds. 

In a recent number of this journal 
Porritt argues that women are unfitted to 
teach political responsibilities because not 
themselves voters. “What his teacher has 
told him is something entirely removed 
from life—beautiful and admirable, perhaps, 
but not adapted to a man’s world and a 
man’s activities.” . Professor Jensen* thinks that. 
not even the suffrage will remove this dis- 
qualification. “Women are not naturally inter- 
ested in civic affairs, and although the franchise has 
been conferred upon women in our state, they 
seem to feel instinctively that their part. in poli- 
tics is merely to cast their ballots as conscience 
dictates. This interest is therefore passive 
rather than active. In fact, the aggressive 
woman politician is far from being held in high 
esteem, but is regarded as a person sadly out of 
her proper sphere. Such being the case, she is 
at a disadvantage in attempting to develop . that 
aggressive civic virtue in the boys entering the 
adolescent period who are soon to be added to 
our citizenship, because they refuse to take their 
inspiration in the matter from a person whom 
they regard as being out of her legitimate sphere 
in civic or political affairs.” 

This is, however, only one illustration: of 
woman’s general disadvantage that she is not the 
one who does things. The boy will be far. less 
impressed by the fact that she cannot vote than by 
the fact that she can not throw a base ball. This 
last summer a suffragette went down. into the 
hold of an Atlantic steamer to show that a woman 
could shovel coal into the furnaces, but she did 
not prove that women can rival men as stokers. 
Such attempts to show identity between man and 
woman demonstrate only woman's failure to 
grasp fundamental principles. The Amazon 
burned off one of her breasts so as not to have 
it in the way in battle, but the maiming did not 


Mrs. 


*Utah Educational Review,{February. 1908,” 
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become a sex-inheritance. It is only in a primi- 
tive civilization that woman does the hard physi- 
cal work. Until reformers can change woman’s 
Stature and organs and disposition and make of 
man’s better half an unrelated and _ unlovel, 
hybrid, in all things physical man will be the doer, 
while woman encourages and comforts and coun- 
sels. 

' This brings us to the most serious difficulty of 
all, that a woman does not grasp what a man 
means by sense of honor. To women principles 
count for little when persons are involved. The 
famous democratic inquiry, “What is the consti- 
tution between friends?” could hardly be ex- 
plained to a woman; she can not see where the 
joke comes in; why should the constitution in- 
terfere between friends? The National Educa- 
tional Association had elected officers for fifty 
years by a method of procedure that had grown 
to be an institution, but when women failed by 
this method to elect a woman president they con- 
temptuously cast it aside. I have often wondered 
how a woman of high type interprets the couplet, 


“T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more.” 


A bright woman has an intellectual apprehen- 
sion of the man’s point of view, as a man has of 
woman’s sacrifice for a person, but it seems to 
her so unreasonable. There are fathers, loving 
fathers, who have given up their sons to justice, 
but did you ever hear of a woman who would not 
rather consign law and justice and the entire 
structure of society to the demnition bowwows 
than that her son should be hanged? You who 
read this have varying opinions of Queen Eliza- 
beth, but there is not one of you who suspects 
that the welfare of England beheaded her sister. 

When Alexander Hamilton was secretary — of 
the treasury letters of his to 4 well-known specu- 
lator were published which seemed to prove that 
he was using his position for personal gain. To 
defend his reputation for political probity he re- 
vealed the explanation of the letters in that he 
had conducted an intrigue with the speculator’s 
wife. Is there a woman in the world who can 
comprehend that to Hamilton this seemed com- 
pulsion? 

The distinction is embodied in our language. 
A man loses his honor when he breaks his word; 
a woman when she violates her chastity. Among 
the Romans, a warlike people, virtus, the man 
essence, was courage; in this commercial age it 
has become integrity; a man’s word must be as 
good as his bond. Of the woman the demand is 
that when her husband looks at her children he 
shall know he is looking at his own. Many other 
things are desirable, but these are the two foun- 
dation stones. . 

Of course the lack of a sense of honor as a 
principle in women is not a deficiency; it is a 
difference. The corresponding quality in woman, 
the willingness to sacrifice the whole world, her 
self included, for the man or the child or the 
cause she loves, is as admirable and has been as 
important in the conservation of society. It does 
not mean that women are dishonest. As a pub- 
lisher for forty years I have given credit to more 
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than a hundred thousand teachers, and I have 
found a smaller percentage of women than of 
men unscrupulous in meeting their obligations. 
As a business man and an employer I have found 
them as trustworthy; of the five I should select 
from some hundreds as signally loyal, beyond 
what could be expected or paid for, three have 
been women. 

But the point of view is different. At a recent 
meeting to glorify Miss Strachan for achieving 
equal pay, Mr. Hunter, who presided, pointed to 
her as a woman of one idea, and added: “Beware 
of the woman of one idea.” That expressed it 
exactly. Man sees an idea in its relation to the 
rest of the world, in perspective. Woman sees 
only the one idea, whether a person or a cause, 
Some of the noblest women I know are suffra- 
gists, and there is not one of them who when her 
opinion.of a public man is asked will not state 
first his attitude on that subject and base the rest 
of her judgment on that fact. The modern Eng- 
lish suffragette, for instance, thinks that the one 
end she has in view justifies the means, though it 
involve the destruction of every law and principle 
of society and the conversion of women into a 
nuisance that every man loathes. As I write a 
new charter is threatened for the city of New 
York, the educational provisions of which are so 
contrary to judgment and experience that the 
protest of educational leaders is universal; seven 
thousand women teachers of the city signed a 
petition against it. But when the single sop was 
thrown out to women that it should give them 
equal salaries, the Interborough association not 
only supported this charter but sought to induce 
those who had signed the petition to withdraw 
their names. This is woman’s idea of loyalty to 
principle. Where did Wordsworth get his ideal, 
of the perfect woman, nobly planned, 


“The reason firm, the temperate will’’? 


Men teachers are desirable in the education of 
girls, but in the education of boys they are indis- 
pensable. This is the day of laboratory method. 
I propose an experiment. 

A and B have been friends, but A has _ what 
seems to him unquestionable evidence that B has 
wronged him. He seeks B out and points a pis- 
tol at his head. B says: “I see you mean to 
shoot and I can not prevent it. You are justi- 
fied from your point of view and I can not change 
it. I acknowledge myself at this instant a dead 
man. But why bring scandal on both our fami- 
lies? Whatever you think of my conduct, you 
know my word is good. I promise to sail by a 
Saturday steamer and not to reach the other side. 
You will have taken my life, but only you and I 
will know it.” A consents and B sails. On the 
ship he discovers what had seemed the im- 
possible—convincing proof of his innocence; 
proof that when placed before A, as it easily may 
be, will restore their friendship. Shall he still 
keep his promise? 

I venture to say that if this situation is placed 
before the first twenty high-class men you meet, 
nineteen of them will reply: “Unquestionably; B 
was reprieved, not to exculpate himself, but upon 
his definite promise within a limited time to sub- 
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stitute another m, of death 


at that instant. The ala faith bé- 
tween man and man is more important than any 
individual life.” I also venture to predict that 
put before any score of women all of them will 
exclaim, “What nonsense! Why, even A would 
rather B should live.” 

It would be a calamity for a generation of boys 
to grow up without the conviction that the most 
important of human obligations is the mainten- 


ance of faith between man and man. They will. 


never acquire it from women. 
So it is not well for woman to be alone in the 
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s ein ef graspigg for equal pay 


ading-nten can’ earn a living at 
anything else—witness the departments at Wash- 
ington—she should encourage legislation which 
will attract men big enough, broad enough, gen- 
erous enough to defer to the superiorities ol 
woman and protect her limitations, so that our 
boys and girls may develop the courtly manners 
which were once the distinguishing mark of edu- 
cation, through daily observing the punctilious 
courtesy which. characterizes without clogging 
the comradeship of their men and women 
teachers. 


a 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 

No other place is to me quite such a marvel of 
growth, in quantity and quality, as is Everett, on 
the shores of Puget Sound, where her islands are 
the loveliest, with charming Mt. Baker close at 
hand and towering Rainier not far away. 

Everett is one of the youngest cities in the 
Puget Sound country, and one of the best cities of 
25,000 population in the United States. 

Ten years ago not a rod of paved streets; now 
there are many miles of the best of streets, not 
a prominent street that is not payed, and not a 
yard of pavement out of repair. 

A dry city, a morally cléan city, with a Congre- 
gational clergyman as mayor! 

But the chief boast of Everett is her school sys- 
tem. Taking the youthfulness of the city into ac- 
count, we think Everett comes near being the 
banner school city of America. 

The school buildings are highly creditable. A 
grammar school building is of reinforced con- 
crete, the high school building has the latest 
equipment, and the first vocational school building 
in the state is being erected after the latest de- 
signs in architecture and appointments. 

The playgrounds are not surpassed in any city 
in the country when one considers the extent, the 
universality, the appliances, the landscape acces- 
sories, and the supervision. 

The teaching force is the special pride of the 
city. The maximum gtade salary is $960; high 
school teachers, $1,200; heads of departments, 
$1,440; elementary principals, $1,620. Think of 
that for a city of 25,000, an ordinary city, and 
not a city rolling in wealth, as are some mining 
cities and some suburbs of a metropolis! 

The salary enables the. superintendent to pick 
his teachers from a long list. Of every twenty 
applicants he takes not more than one. 


WINSHIP 


A remarkable thing about the make-up of the 
teaching corps is the fact that they have been 
drawn from so many different localities and insti- 
tutions. For instance, in the high school faculty 
eighteen different colleges and universities are 
represented, including Universities of Washing- 
ton, California, Kansas, Wisconsin, Iowa, Chi- 
cago, and Michigan, and including such colleges 
as Smith, Wellesley, Beloit, and Purdue. In the 
department of manual arts nine different institu- 
tions are represented by their graduates, includ- 
ing Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Stout Institute, Me- 
nomonie; and University of Missouri and several 
normal schools. In the grades are graduates 
from forty-five different normal schools and col- 
leges drawn from almost as many states. There 
are graduates from each of the three normal 
schools of Washington and from state normal 
schools in Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Chicago, Iowa, Michigan, Toronto, Pennsylvania, 
Mexico, New Brunswick, New York, Illinois, and 
North Dakota. There is one graduate of the 
University of London. | 

To these definite advantages must be added the 
remarkable fact that credits are given for work 
done out of school, and substitutions permitted 
for high school subjects for which pupils have no 
talent. 

Naturally high credit goes to Superintendent 
C. R. Frazier, to whose leadership much of the 
present educational condition is due, but back of 
the superintendent and teachers are a wholly un- 
usual board of education and a unified public 
that fully believes that public schools are a public 
investment, and the better the schools and the 
more up-to-date they are the better the invest- 
ment. 


a 


Better a stuffy schoolroom with zealous work than fresh air and mental flabbiness.— 


Joseph Lee, Boston School Committee. 
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SCHOOLS IN NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH 


One of the beauties in presiding over a school 
system with an enrollment ranging between 1,000 
and 1,500 is that the superintendent can be per- 
sonally acquainted with every class. Knowing the 
work of every class and every teacher, he can 
shape the different courses of study with the 
teachers as a whole, with a committee of teachers, 
or with a single teacher, and he can 
watch the success of the different 
courses and methods of teaching. 
There is the pleasure in it that there is 
in developing any fine system; it is fine 
work where one can supervise every 
detail. This is the opportunity ay 
Superintendent Robert J. Fuller ; 
in North Attleborough, Nhe Last 
year the average attendance was 
about 1.450. The progress which has 
been made in the work of the grades 
and the evening industrial school 
plainly disclose his personality. 

In the primary and grammar grades 
the courses of study have been care- 
fully studied and adapted. No -system 
of writing, reading, or any other sub- 
ject is adopted unchanged for the 
whole city, but through conferences 
with teachers and committees the 
different systems are gone over, and 
the result in most cases has been a new course 
planned under the superintendent’s direction. At 
present the teachers are quite enthusiastic over 
the idea of correlation, because it has brought 
good results in the subjects where it has been 
tried, and they are actually making consistent 
plans to realize such correlation in all their work. 
The course of study in English which has re- 
cently been prepared has taken into account 
_elementary science, geography, and arithmetic. 
Elementary science and geography are assisted by 
means of nature myths and stories of the races, 
as well as by poems relating to nature. Through- 
out there is a genuine attempt to help the pupil 
appreciate actual life conditions instead of en- 
deavoring to teach him vague generalities. They 
are at present raising the question as to whether 
it may be desirable to use descriptive matter in 
connection with the work in arithmetic, taking up 
especially the various industries at the point 
where they closely connect with arithmetic. This 
is characteristic of the progressive thought of 
Superintendent Fuller. The able co-operation of 
his teachers allows him to realize ideas. A visit 
to any class will show a serious and usually a suc- 
cessful attempt to vitalize some traditional sub- 
ject or subjects by an ingenious method. In 
many grades they are acting out their reading les- 
sons,—using dramatization as a help in reading 
and language. In another room they are play- 


ing store with actual money as a part of their ; 


arithmetic work. And so on with history, geog- 
raphy, and the other subjects. Motivization of 
the work has meant a considerable change in 
methods for most of the teachers, but all have felt 
the results worth while. 


Constructive work of some sort is carried along 
in all the grades. In the lower grades it is limited 
to paper and cardboard. Children are taught 
relative size and proportion, and a foundation is 
also laid for mechanical and freehand drawing in 
the upper grades. Eskimo men, dogs, sleds, and 
houses are cut out, and they are used as a basis 


. DEVELOPMENT OF A BOX. Applied Design. 
(From Drawing Work in Grades ) 


for language work, geography, and lessons in pen- 
manship. A farm yard.is cut out and used for a 
basis of some nature study, language work, spell- 
ing, and writing. As Miss Aldrich, the drawing 
teacher, says, such work makes drawing a vital 
factor in the teaching of other school work, i 
develops in children the power of observation 
and accuracy, and it helps raise the standard of 
judging things of every-day ljfe according to their 
usefulness and beauty. In the upper grades the 
girls have sewing and the boys manual training, 
and they keep account of the amount of time con- 
sumed in making different things, the quantity of 
material used, the waste, etc. These figures offer 
unequaled opportunities for practical arithmetic 
work. The boys work at objects that interest 
them, chosen by themselves, and they make their 
own working drawings. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


North Attleborough is a centre for jewelry 
manufacture, one of the few large centres in New 
England, which means that the factories have 
brought in a considerable number of foreigners, 
French and Italian for the most part. Five dif- 
ferent nations are represented in the enrollment 
of the evening class for non-English-speaking 
people. The work of this class has been most 
successful, many of the members coming for two 
and three years consecutively. 

Three years ago Superintendent Fuller worked 
out a plan for an evening industrial school for 
workers in the jewelry industry. The plan was 
so closely in line with the ideas of the state board 
of education, both in aim and in detail, that it was 
soon accepted as one of the vocational schools to 
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years of sixteen weeks each, with meetings from 
7.15 to 9.15 three nights a week. “As ‘planned by 
Superintendent Fuller, the first year’s. work 
covers vocational English, vocational mathe- 
matics, hygiene, civics, ethics, and industrial his- 
tory. In the second year both vocational Eng- 
lish and mathematics are followed put, and some 
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receive state. one-half pense of 


the slast, three years of the course: Design, 115 
70 periods; modeling, 
50 periods; drawing, 25 periods; rendering, 15 
periods; cost estimating, 10 periods. 

L. L. Woods, principal of the school, has had 
much success with his courses in, yocational Eng- 
lish and mathematics. In the English course the 
men are taught the meaning and spelling of shop 
terms; they write letters making inquiries, giving 


JEWELRY DESIGN AND MODELING. 
(These are first designed by the students upon paper, then modeled and later worked in metal.) 


work is done in shop hygiene, vocational chem- 
istry, and jewelry design. In the third year’s 
work the vocational English/includes discussion 
relating to trade, hygiene, and ethics. Vocational 
chemistry is taken up more in detail, and jewelry 
design work takes up pattern making and cost 
estimating. In the last. year the work in voca- 
tional English and chemistry is quite advanced, 
and there is a great deal of work in designing 
and modeling, rendering, estimating, pattern 
making, enameling, and shop practice. 

The course in jewelry design Superintendent 
Fuller worked out, basing it on visual design, as 
the only educational and practical method for ae- 
quiring the power to conceive, delineate, and pro- 
duce in metal, jewelry of sufficient merit to be 
classed as works of art. The arrangement of the 
periods of work is such as to provide against the 
inevitable mental tiring of men who have been 
engaged in the confining jewelry trade for eight 
or ten hours a day. Each evening is divided in 
two periods, with work in the two periods re- 
quiring widely different mental and _ physical 
processes, The inevitable changing of an ideal 
course to suit the demands of practical teaching 
has resulted in the following apportionment of 
equal-length periods to the various subjects in 


orders, and tendering their services. In many 
ways the principles of grammar and composition 
are introduced. The work in mathematics covers 
preliminary definitions of carat, scales, signs, ete, ; 
fineness and value of coins; measures, Avoirdu- 
pois and Troy weights; problems of alloying and 
conversion; melting points; use of gauges, and 
problems of bookkeeping, accounting, and time 
and cost estimating. 


The instructors.in ‘the school are. some of the 
regular day teachers in the high school, and the 
others are men ‘who work in the factories during 
the day. The factory owners have co-operated 
with the school. authorities most willingly, 
have opened their shops to the teachers for practi- 
cal observation. All the work of the school is 
planned after careful study of the actual work 
which the men are doing in the shops. In mak- 
ing his annual report Principal Woods offered 
the suggestion, after an investigation of the cause 
of the withdrawals during the year. 1910-1911, that 
the attendance might be kept more regular if a 
slight tuition fee were charged for the course. 

In this school,. as in the others in town, the 
spirit of progressive thought and serious work 
which Superintendent Fuller inspires is evident. 


a a 


Nothing but injustice can come from war or preparations for it. The only thing pos- 
itive about war is that the nations of the world must pay $2,000,000,000 a year in time of 


peace to be prepared to kill people they do not really wish to kill, and people would rather 


not be killed. -Arthur Edward Stillwell. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF JANITOR SERVICE 


SUPERINTENDENT G. M. WILSON 
Connersville, Indiana 


The physical basis of our school work is in 
charge of the janitor. We look to him for 
proper temperature, proper ventilation, proper 
humidity, and proper cleanliness. These matters 
are related very directly not only to the health 
and happiness of the child, but to his progress in 
school work as well, 

“Methods of precision are as practicable and 
as necessary for caretakers of a school as for 
nurses in a hospital; their routine practice is en- 
tirely possible with reasonable instructions,” says 
Dr. Putnam. 

Janitor service, being physical and manual, 
would seem to lend itself readily to standardiza- 
tion. But my investigations show a general ab- 


sence of standards and a resulting inefficiency and 


neglect. This is wrong, for compulsory educa- 
tion means compulsory contagion and disease 
unless physical ¢onditions are kept right. No 
good home maker has the dirty floors and foul 
air with which we shut up children and teachers. 
The desire to improve the janitor service in my 
own system led me a few years ago, under 
the inspiration of ex-Commissioner Brown, to at- 
tempt a study of janitor service. It became evi- 
dent early in the study that there was little agree- 
ment as to definite standards of janitor service. 
The facts gathered with reference to cleaning will 
illustrate the situation. Out of forty manuals of 
rules and regulations examined but twenty-four 
made any reference to the duties of janitors. 
With a possible mention of an agreement 
on 288 points in connection with scrubbing, 
sweeping,. dusting, and other simple points 
in cleaning, there was an actual mention 
of fifty-eight points and a practical agree- 
ment on thirteen. Cities whose manu- 


The study of rules and regulations was fol- 
lowed by sending out a questionnaire in July, 1910, 
in which the chief points covered were the follow- 
ing: How are the floors dressed? How often in 
halls, in rooms? Are floors scrubbed or mopped, 
and how often in halls, in rooms, and in toilets? 
How is the sweeping done,—-with broom, with 
brush, with dust-down? How often is the sweep- 
ing done? And in like manner details as to clean- 
ing the woodwork, dusting, washing windows, and 
caring for the blackboards, were called for. Not 
all of the returns from this questionnaire were sum- 
marized, but a number were selected at random, 
which from all appearances were fairly repre- 
sentative. In seventeen cities, selected at random 
with the possible mention of and agreement on 
476 points, there was an actual mention of 274 
points and a practical agreement on 155 points, 
which is fifty-six per cent. of the points men- 
tioned, or thirty-two per cent. of the total points. 
‘The thirty-two per cent. of agreement on total 
points is the significant figure, as omission in the 
questionnaire means the absence of any definite 
standard. The word “practical” in this study was 
inserted in order to get agreement where there 
was very little evidence of agreement. For in- 
stance, woodwork cleaned from two to five times a 
year was considered as agreement. The real 
agreement is in having no definite standard. This 
is further illustrated by some of the details. 
Woodwork was cleaned variously from daily to 
once a year. The baseboards were dusted in 
some places daily, in other places yearly. The 
windows were washed in a few places weekly and 
other places less frequently to twice a year. The 
following table shows the distribution :— 


als of rules and regulations were exam- 
ined were scattered throughout the fol- 
lowing states: New York, New Jersey, 
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Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, “™™>e" report 
Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
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Montana, California, Texas, Louisiana, Largest practical 
agreement 


Georgia, and Kentucky. The cities 
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are fairly representative of the country, of dift’m'ce ee » ae 
imity there is no more likelihood of | 


agreement than among these widely scattered cities. 
The following table shows the distribution :— 


It seems reasonable to conclude from the study 
of rules and regulations and from the returns 


often 


How 


based upon the questionnaire that there 
35 are no well established standards in the 
g= matter of schoolroom cleaning. The 
°* large number not reporting or re- 
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porting very indefinitely is stronger 
evidence of the absence of standards 
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those reporting. The two lines of in- 
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should be a_ standard. Some of the sources 
of error in the foregoing investigations 
are: (1) The difficulty of getting at actual 
practice through a manual of rules and regula- 
tions. (2) The desire of superintendents to make 
a good showing in a questionnaire, especially when 
in doubt as to facts. (3) The difficulty of compar- 
ing situations that may vary as to important 
factors. 

About two years ago Dr. Ayres studied a few 
of the facts with reference to schoolroom clean- 
ing in 1,038 cities scattered throughout the United 
States. In his fine optimistic way Dr. Ayres 
notes the tendency toward better sanitary condi- 
tions and methods as applied to cleaning. Yet, 
the other side of the situation shows that there 
were 395, or nearly forty per cent., of the 1,038 
cities where moist cloths were not used for dust- 
ing purposes. There wéfe 144 cities, or over ten 
per cent., not using dust-absorbing compounds for 
sweeping. The median frequency of the washing 
of schoolroom floors was three and one-half 
months, the variation being from one day to never 
(which doubtless means eternity). The median 
frequency of the washing of windows among the 
1,038 cities was four months, the variation being 
from once a week to once a year, seven again re- 
porting never. In order to test out to an extent 
the statement made by Dr. Ayres, that “these 
most encouraging signs of progress with respect 
to the cleansing of schoolrooms indicate that the 
day is not far distant when our schools shall be 
as clean as hospitals,” in order to learn to what 
extent we were approximating these conditions, I 
secured from Dr. Ayres, under oath of strict 
secrecy, the names of fifty cities where dust ab- 
sorbing compounds were not used in sweeping, 
and the names of fifty cities where moist cloths 
were not used in dusting. To these 100 cities let- 
ters were addressed, including a_ self-addressed 
postal, ready for reply after inserting the word 
“yes” or “no.” This reduced the effort on the 
part of those responding to a minimum, and in- 
sured a large measure of accuracy in the returns. 
The returns indicate that the optimism of Dr. 
Ayres is not without some foundation. Twenty 
per cent. of those responding have in the last two 
years adopted the plan of using dust-ab-orbing 
compounds in sweeping; eighty per cent. are per- 
sisting in their former unsanitary methods. 
Thirty-six per cent. of those responding indicate 
that they are now using moist cloths in dusting, 
while only sixty per cent. persist in the 
use of former methods. Not all responded. It 
is possible that those who could respond favora- 
bly responded a little more promptly and, there- 

‘fore, a little more surely. The replies indicate 
that progress is being made slowly and that much 
remains to be done, for only the larger fortunate 
schools are included in the inquiry. 

The further study made recently through the 
courtesy of the educational journals, in printing 
a questionnaire, do not add in any material way to 
the information as gathered in former studies. 
Window washing, for instance, continues to vary 
from once a week to summer showers. Through- 
Out it is noticed that it is with rare exception that 
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any definite standards exist with regard to clean- 
ing. While I do not, know, with any; definiteness 
that the same conditions exist in other lines of 
janitor work, yet. L.will. venture that many of you 
are ready to agree that the same conditions do 
exist, and that there is a general absence. of defi- 
nite standards with regard to lighting, heating, 
ventilation, and practically all of the lines of jani- 
torial service. 

I desire to defend the thesis that it is possible 
to fix definite standards, and to thereby greatly 
increase the, efficiency janitorial service....As 
regards ventilation, we know that each pupil is 
entitled to 200 cubic feet of air space, with an 
inflow and exit of thirty cubic feet of air per min- 
ute. It is possible to measure and insist upon 
this standard of fresh air...We know that foul air 
is conducive to catarrhal and pulmonary dis- 
eases, and that contagion spreads under such 
conditions. We know, on the other hand; that 
fresh air is very closely related to afresh mind 
to progress and success. 

In the matter of lighting we know that clear, 
clean glass should equal one-fourth the floor 
space, that the light should come from one side of 
the room only, that no light should come from the 
side of the room opposite the teacher’s desk, that 
the width of the room should not exceed. thirty 
feet from the left side, that chipped glass re- 
duces the amount of light from twenty-five per 
cent, to fifty per cent., that the upper one-fourth 
of the window furnishes one-third of the light, 


¢ 


etc. We know, also, that this is directly related. 


to cleaning, that dirty windows mean a reduc- 
tion in light, varying from ten per cent. to fifty 
per cent. Knowing all of ithe foregoing, it seems 
possible to determine a definite standard for light- 
ing, and in any particular locality a definite stand- 
ard for cleaning the windows. It is just as surely 
known that this will not be secured by a direction 
to wash the windows “when dirty” or “as often as 
neéded,” 

As regards humidity, we know that enlarged 
tonsils, catarrhal diseases, generally nervous and 
anaemic conditions follow the failure to properly 
humidify the air. We have a definite standard, 
fixing a lower limit as sixty per cent. and the 
upper limit as a relative humidity of seventy per 
cent. We know the methods by which to secure 
the proper standard of humidity. So here again 
it would seem possible to fix and to carry out a 
definite standard. : 

With reference to the temperature of the 
schoolroom, we know that a uniform temperature 
of sixty-eight degrees means from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. less coughing and colds in the school- 
room than a temperature of seventy-two degrees. 
In regard to temperature there is certainly one 
standard which can be fixed with confidence. 
And yet, we find a wide variation from. this 
standard and a prevalence of high tempera- 
tures. 

The foregoing brief discussion calls attention to 
the fact. that in addition to cleaning there is a 
possibility of definite standards of janitorial ser- 
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WAKE UP THE PREACHERS 


It was my privilege recently to spend a day with 
a State County Life Commission and enjoy their 
earnest, courageous, sensible discussion of the 
problems which the rural community presents 
to-day, After several hours of detailed con- 
sideration of all phases of country life, each mem- 
ber of the commission stated in a single sentence 
what he considered the greatest need. No two 
had the same idea. They were all significant, but 
one which had great force was: “Wake up the 
preacher.” 

There seems to be no question but that all too 
much of the preaching to which those who attend 
church in the country listen is out of date in 
every respect. Illustrations need to be from the 
life and reading of to-day. The focus needs to 
be upon the needs of 1912, and of their own coun- 
try. The Bible needs to be read as though it 
was written for the New World. Truth needs to 
be applied to our own day. Mythology and the 
classics should be given a rest. 

A country preacher must realize that he is, or 
should be, the one to minister to that community, 
and he must think in units broad enough to in- 
clude all local interests. He must, above all else, 
work hand and glove with the teacher. He will 
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do little good on Sunday unless he knows the 
children through the week. Teacher and 
preacher must have a common purpose and must 
be in close touch with each other’s work. 

If the church loses out in the rural districts, its 
loss will be a greater blow to the church than it 
realizes, but it will also be a serious matter for 
the school and for the nation, No preacher 
should be tolerated in the country church simply 
because there is nowhere else for him. 

The country school is beginning to get as good 
a teacher as the city school. This will soon be 
absolutely and universally true. The preaching 
must match the teaching or there will be no 
preaching. 


RAID ON BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Boston and vicinity are reaping just retribu- 
tion for neglect to keep pace with the rest of the 
country in salaries. Until within a few years our 
salaries were the highest in the country, but the 
pendulum has swung so far the other way in the 
Central and Western states as to make Boston 
and vicinity the best of foraging grounds. Bos- 
ton is probably the only city in the country of 
which it can be said that the salary of the princi- 
pals is less than it was forty years ago. 

Within the last year her professional loss has 
been unprecedented. Charles A. Prosser of the 
state department. has gone to New York city 
with an increase from $4,500 to $6,000; Superin- 
tendent Stratton D. Brooks from Boston to the 
presidency of Oklahoma University from $6,000 
to $7,500; Superintendent Don C. Bliss was hav- 
ing $3,000 in Brockton, now $6,000 in Montclair, 
N. J.; H. D. Hervey went from Malden to 
Auburn, N. Y., from $2,700 to $3,500; U. G. 
Wheeler from Everett to Passaic, N. J., from 
$2,800 to $3,500; Asher J. Jacoby from Milton to 
Elmira, N. Y., from $3,000 to $4,000, and Super- 
intendent H. L. Brittain from Hyde Park to the 
state department of Wisconsin from $2,500 to 
$3,000. 


o.+ 20+ 


THERE ARE OTHERS 


A daily paper in a city of above 200,000 had this 
to say editorially recently :— 

“Dr. , a member of the board of educa- 
tion, is against ‘penny lunches,’ against play- 
grounds and supervision of play, and against in- 
telligent inquiry into sex hygiene. He says that 
when he went to school they did not have any af 


these new-fangled things, and, in his opinion, 


everybody got along very well without them. 
“All of which is quite true. It is equally true 
that when Dr. was a small boy they did not 
have furnace heat, eléctric lights, bathtubs, tele- 
phones, motor cars, and a hundred other things 
that are now regarded as modern indispensables, 
and which not even the most conservative dream 
of fighting or rejecting. It is also very true that 
there was a time when there were ox-carts and 
stages and sailboats—a long period when the 
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country got along very well without railroads and 
steamboats. 
“The Dr. ——s of the world make interesting 
study. They are petfectly willing to reap the ad- 
vantages and comforts afforded by progress 1n sci- 
ence, industry, and invention, but they present un- 
yielding front to every advance along social, eco- 
nomic, political, and’ ‘humanitarian lines. The 
gas range and electric washing machine are fine 
things, but when it comes to education, sociology, 
and government, they are rigidly insistent that 
what was good enough for our fathers is good 
enough for us. 
“What is this if not the gravest inconsistence? 
The people who do not want the sacred constitu- 
tion changed—who ridicule playgrounds and ju- 
venile courts and penal reforms—such as these, in 
order to be perfectly consistent, should also reject 
the incandescent lamp, modern plumbing, and 
street cars.” 


- 
WHEATON COLLEGE 


The Massachusetts legislature February 12, 
1912, exalted Wheaton Seminary of Norton to 
Wheaton College. The seminary was always 
distinct among young ladies’ schools, and as a 
woman’s college it will maintain its individuality. 
Higher education of women has largely been 
shaped from the point of view of the woman who 
wishes to enter some professional vocation. 
Wheaton College will, within its own field, re- 
gard a liberal education for women from the point 
of view of the intelligent woman who wishes to 
magnify the calling of wife, mother, and neighbor. 
This it will do without lessening the opportuni- 
ties it will provide for those who aim ultimately 
at professional work. Nor will the fact be over- 
looked that a woman may be obliged to earn her 
own living. The life which accepts livelihood 
from other hands without giving anything in re- 
turn, or ignores the common duties, or separates 
itself from practical things, lacks some of the 
prime elements of culture. The preliminary 
training of a college course, properly adapted toa 
woman’s life, will widen her range of choice in the 
vocational sphere which she may be called to en- 
ter. 

MEIKLEJOHN AT AMHERST 


The selection of Alexander Meiklejohn, Ph. D., 
dean of Brown University, as president of Am- 
herst College, is another tribute to the young 
man and to the foreign born in educational 
leadership. A man of forty, a native of England, 
of Scotch parentage, makes an interesting com- 
bination for the presidency of Amherst. It is 
further interesting in that he is not an alumnus of 
Amherst, the second president of whom that has 
been true; that he is not a clergyman, which has 
been the traditional selection, and in that he has 
been a full professor in Brown but six years. On 
the positive side it may be said that he has been a 
distinct force for, good, in the athletics, in the 
scholarship, in the fraternal and spiritual life of 
Brown University. 
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BENSON IN THE NORTH 


O. H. Benson and the department of farm man- 
agement of the United States Bureau of Agri- 
culture have worked miracles, agriculturally, in 
the twelve Southern states through boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. 

Now arrangements have been pérfected for thie 
promotion of boys’ and girls’ club work from the 
department of agriculture under the supervision 
of the office of farm management throughout 
the Northern and Middie West states. The plan 
will be to promote only a limited amount of terri- 
tory for the first year, with the idea of develop- 
ing as fast as it is possible to do so. On Juily 1 
Mr. Benson will be transferred from the Southern 
territory to the Northern territory, to have 
charge of the work. He will begin by promoting 
three distinct divisions of club work, namely, the 
boys’ corn club, the girls’ garden and. canning club 
work, and the boys’ and girls’ potato-growing 
contest. Already a number of organizations 
have been perfected in Kentucky, Kansas, Iowa, 
Illinois, South Dakota, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
and West Virginia. 


APPOINTMENT OF JULIA C. LATHROP 


An act creating a Child’ Welfare Bureau was re- 
cently placed om our national statute-books. 
This legislation had been earnestly and continu- 
ously advocated for several years by progressive 
men and women, and during its pendency in Con- 
gress no reasonable argument was ever advaneed 
against it. 

The new bureau will be part of the department 
of commerce and labor. Its duties and functions 
will be wholly educational. It will make investi- 
gations, collect information, classify, digest, and 
publish it, and furnish it on application to state, 
municipal, and other authorities, as well as to 
private bodies or persons: - It will-study laws and 
ordinances bearing on child labor, education, play, 
discipline, juvenile courts, and like institutions, 
and all measures or proposed measures designed 
to protect, reclaim, or healthfully develop child- 
hood, Such studies will in turn suggest and. in- 
fluence further legislation. 

The position of chief of the bureau is all im- 
portant and carries a salary of $5,000. Appli- 
cants were numerous; at least many persons had 
ardent, friendly champions, but President Taft 
met the demands of the situation nobly by naming 
as chief of the children’s bureau Julia C. Lathrop 
of Chicago, an associate of Jane Addams in the 
work at Hull House, a member of the Illinois 
Board of Charity, and a graduate and trustee of 
Vassar College. Miss Lathrop is the first woman 
to be made a bureau chief under the government. 
Miss Lathrop is known in this country and 
abroad for her charitable work in connection 
with Hull House. For ‘fifteen years she has 
toiled unceasingly to improve conditions in the 
charitable institutions of Illinois. For fiiteen 
years she has preached that the institutions must 
be divorced from politics if the insane, the blind, 
the deaf, the epileptic, the feeble-minded, and the 
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indigent are to receive the full benefit of the care 
for which the public pays. 

Among the reforms which Miss Lathrop has 
been instrumental in accomplishing since she en- 
tered upon the work are these:— 

The juvenile court law, which grew out of the 
agitation for a law for the care of dependent chil- 
dren, advocated by Miss Lathrop. 

The state civil service law advocated twelve 
years ago by Miss Lathrop as the first step in di- 
vorcing the institutions from politics. 

The law for the state care of defectives passed 
by the present legislature. 

The conference of charities at which reforms 
are discussed and policies determined. 

Improvement of physical conditions in county 
poorhouses and jails, all of which she personally 
inspected. 

The law authorizing the establishment of an 
epileptic colony. 

Reforms in methods of nursing and attendance 
in state hospitals for defectives. 

All of these years Miss Lathrop has worked for 
the public without pay or other material reward. 
Jane Addams alone in all this broad land is in the 
same class with Miss Lathrop in this line of ef- 
fort. Her appointment gives her a noble oppor- 
tunity to continue her work. 


AN OREGON REQUIREMENT 

Oregon has a state law that is definite as to 
temperature and ventilation: “Every public school 
teacher shall give vigilant attention to the tem- 
perature and ventilation of the schoolroom, and 
shall see that the doors and windows are open at 
each intermission for the purpose of changing the 
atmosphere of the room. He shall require his 
pupils to take proper exercise, and shall encour- 
age healthful play at recess, but he shall strictly 
prohibit all dangerous and immoral games and 
amusements.” 


ALOS ANGELES DEPARTURE 

Los Angeles is breaking an unusual number of 
records, is making departures along many lines. 
This summer there will be 6,000 children in the 
summer school for seven weeks. The city teach- 
ers may do the teaching, and, judging from the 
general practice, there will be a sufficient num- 
ber of applicants to meet the demands. The pay 
is $90 for elementary teachers, $125 for ele- 
mentary principals. For intermediate schools 
$115 for teachers and $250 for principals. The 
departure is in this, that a teacher may decline 
the pay and take her seven weeks off at full pay 
at any time during the school year. These 
credits may accumulate until she can have a whole 
year off. There is much interest to see which 


will be chosen by the teachers. The regular pay is _ 


$108 a month, or $190 for seven weeks. 


TORNADO DRILL 
The latest school activity is a “tornado drill,” 
a companion piece to the “fire drill.” There are 
sections of the country where it is even more im- 
portant as a means of protection to life and limb. 
So far as we know, the “tornado drill” was inaugu- 
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rated, invented, inspired, discovered, or devel- 
oped first by Hattie Moore of Enterprise, Okla- 
homa. The pupils line up on signal, and: run 
like deer to the nearest tornado cave, which in 
that case is fully a quarter of a mile away. They 


have to start early and run fast to outrun the 
tornado. 


Count von Bernstorff, the German ambassador, 
has accepted the honorary chairmanship of the 
advisory committee of the German-American 
Teachers’ Association, under whose auspices 600 
American school and college teachers will visit 
Germany this summer. Announcement of the 
ambassador’s acceptance was made at a meeting 
of the committee in New York, when it was also 
made known that the teachers would be received 
officially by the German imperial government and 
by the various state governments of the empire. 


The Bureau of Municipal Research is doing a 
line of work that promises specially good results, 
in promoting private personal gifts to the cause 
of public education in ways that will not relieve 


the taxpayers, but will greatly add to the effi- 
ciency of the schools. 


Cleveland’s campaign for the selection of a su- 
perintendent is enlisting more organizations and 
groups of people and variety of interests than 


any other election of a superintendent we have 
ever known. 


Hon. George B. Cook, state superintendent of 
Arkansas, is to have a third term without oppo- 
sition. This never happened in that state before, 
with or without opposition. 


The schoolroom is no place for any man or 
woman who by nature or inheritance has a line 


of cleavage between the classes and the masses in 
school or out. 


Irregular attendance is a ¢urse to the rural 
school. Irregularity is more serious there than 


in cities. It is more common and more difficult 
to remedy. 


“Yawcob Strauss and Other Poems,” by Charles 
Follen Adams, is being used in the schools to 
awaken an interest in the German dialect. 


In at least twenty-five cities women’s clubs 
have provided, directly or indirectly, sane and 
welcome recreation for young people. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 


Geography was first a required study in Massa- 
chusetts in 1826. 


National Education Association, July 6-12, 
Chicago. 


Consolidation improves attendance wonderfully. 
Prudishness never made anybody love virtue. 
Profanity never represents profundity. 


Houston, Texas, raises salaries. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


WHAT THE PRIMARIES COST. 


One aspect of the new system of Presidential 
primaries has attracted less attention than might 
have been expected. This is the enormous addi- 
tion to election costs involved in them. For ex- 
ample, the official figures filed with the New York 
secretary of state, under the requirements of the 
law, show that in New York county alone the 
Taft committee spent a little more than $5,000, 
and the Roosevelt committee $71,000. On the 
30,000 votes cast for Taft this was a per capita ex- 
penditure of a little over eighteen cents; but on 
14,500 votes cast for Roosevelt, the per capita 
expenditure was about $5. If expenditures are 
to reach such figures as these in a single county 
of a single state in a contest occurring before the 
national conventions meet, it is clear that it will 
be more than ever impossible for a man of moder- 
ate means or one who has not heavy financial 
backing to become a candidate. 


THE DIRECT ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


The proposed amendment of the federal con- 
stitution to provide for the election of United 
States senators by direct popular vote is at last 
on its way to the state legislatures for ratification 
or rejection. If ratified by the legislatures of 
thirty-six states, it will become a part of the con- 
stitution. This has been a long deadlock between 
the House and the Senate,—the Senate insisting 
upon the so-called Bristow amendment to the 
original proposal, by which the federal super- 
vision of the time and manner of holding sena- 
torial elections was retained. The amendment 
was vehemently opposed by the more extreme 
state-rights men. But at last the House yielded 
the point, and the amendment as it will go to the 
legislatures for their action provides that the two 
senators from each state shall be elected by the 
people thereof, and that “The electors in each 
state shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the 
state legislatures.” 


AN EPOCH-MAKING PARLIAMENT. 


This promises to be an epoch-making parlia- 
ment in Great Britain. The coal strike was the 
first great problem forced upon it for settlement, 
which was found in the minimum wage bill,—a 
remedy whose efficacy is already doubted. Now 
the Irish Home Rule bill has passed its second 
reading by a majority of 101, which is seven 
more than the majority on the first reading. A 
significant fact in connection with this vote is 
that, if all Irish votes were subtracted from the 
footings, the bill would still have passed by a 
majority of forty. Now, while the bill goes to 
committee, and weeks will be consumed in 
futile attempts on the part of the opposition to 
amend it, the government has put in the Welsh 
Disestablishment  bill,—another highly impor- 
tant and hotly-contested measure. And, on the 


Stocks, waiting to be launched, is the new uni-, 
versal male suffrage bill, which is the most mo- 
mentous measure of all, 


A DISGRACEFUL FAILURE OF JUSTICE. 


After repeated and futile attempts to secure 
the conviction of the ringleaders of the mob 
which last August at Coatesville, Pa., burned a 
negro at the stake, the government has finally 
abandoned the prosecution and asked the ac- 
quittal of the remaining defendants. Rarely has 
there been a more disgraceful failure of justice. 
The victim of the mob’s violence in this case was 
not charged with “the usual crime.” He was 
merely a drunken desperado who had shot a 
policeman. When he was seized by the mob he 
was lying helpless and wounded in a hospital. 
The mob behaved with fiendish cruelty, and re- 
peatedly flung him back into the flames when he 
tried to ‘escape. The ringleaders were well 
known. Yet six of the men charged with the 
lynching were acquitted by juries last fall, and it 
was upon the acquittal this month of the sev- 
enth—a man who had confessed the crime—that 
the government abandoned the other cases. 


A STRANGE DEATH FOR A KING. 


It was a. strange fate which overtook King 
Frederick of Denmark on May 15. Traveling 
incognito with Queen Louise, on his return from 
a trip undertaken for the benefit of his health, he 
was staying at a hotel at Hamburg. After din- 
ing with his family, he went out unattended for a 
stroll upon the streets before retiring, according 
to a long-established habit. Stricken with apo- 
plexy, he fell in the street, and was taken to a 
hospital in a taxicab, dying there with no com- 
panion but the policeman who had picked him up. 
Thence, there being nothing on his person to 
identify him, his body was carried to the public 
morgue, where it lay for five hours before the 
alarm occasioned by his non-return led to an in- 
vestigation which resulted in his identification, 
The dead monarch had reigned but six years, 
having succeeded his father, the venerable and 
beloved King Christian, in 1906. He was a 
brother of the dowager Queen Alexandria of 
Great Britain. His son, who succeeds him as 
King Christian X., is forty-two years old. 


FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE. 


The question of Filipino independence is again 
under discussion, in connection with a bill favor- 
ably reported by the House committee on insular 
affairs, under the terms of which the Philippines 
would be made independent in 1922. Of course, 
in such a measure, practical considerations have 
to be taken into account,—the prime question 
being whether the Filipinos are fitted, or are 
likely to be fitted ten years from now, for self- 
government and to be able to defend themselves 
against internal disturbance or external aggres- 
sion. The minority of the House committee op- 
poses the bill on the ground that the population 
of the Philippines is not homogeneous, but 
is composed of many different tribes, some 
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STANDARDIZATION OF JANITOR 
(Continued from page 677.} 


& 


vice in connection with ventilation, light, humidity, 
and temperature. 

The schoolroom temperature in Connersville 
has been reduced from a variable ranging from 
seventy to seventy-five or eighty degrees to a 
close approximation to a constant at sixty-eight 
degrees Fahrenheit. This has been accomplished 
through special attention to the matter, and _re- 
quiring a report on alternate weeks showing the 
temperature at five chosen times throughout the 
day. ‘The record is made by pupils in upper 
grades. 


A janitors’ schedule, fixing standards and or-- 


ganizing the work at each building, has been most 
effective in securing results in cleaning. The 
schedule varies slightly with different buildings. 
The janitor’s schedule for our central building 
is given herewith:— 


JANITOR’S SCHEDULE. 


1. Yard.—Papers picked up daily, walks swept 
daily, morning. Ropes for Maypoles and swings 
put up before 8 a. m. 

22 Scrubbing.—Scrub all toilet floors and uri- 
nals twice per week. Wash seats with warm 
water, soap powder, and coal oil Wednesday and 
Saturday. Scrub gymnasium once per week, 
—Monday a.m. Once every six weeks scrub 
halls and schoolroom floors,—Monday. 

3. Woodwork.—Once a week wash door 
knobs, hand rails, banisters with warm water, soap 
powder, and coal oil,—Saturday. Once every six 
weeks wash other woodwork,—Thursday. 

4, Walls—Brushed down every six weeks. 
Down stairs third week, up stairs sixth week. 

5. Sweeping.—All schoolroom, hall, toilet, and 
basement floors swept daily with dust down and 
brush,—evening. 

6. Dusting—Done with cloth dampened with 
water or coal oil. | Desks, doors, window sills, 
and baseboards dusted daily. Pictures, doors, 
and window casings once a week,—Friday even- 
ing. 

%. Blackboards.—Cleaned each Saturday, and 
troughs swept out daily. 

8. Windows washed inside and out twice per 
month with soap or alcohol. 

This , schedule secured decided improvement 
immediately. Any janitor who took an interest 
and pride in his building welcomed it. It set a 
standard and systematized his work. 

It is not effective to require that the building 
be kept “in sanitary condition.” Whether it is 
an original sin or an acquired tendency, janitors, 
when left to do things “as needed” or “as often 
as necessary to insure sanitary conditions,” show 
a decided preference toward toasting their shins 
in front of a furnace rather than cleaning win- 
dows, walls, woodwork, and floors in halls, closets, 
and unoccupied rooms. They prefer to leave this 
work for the annual cleaning period on é¢xtra pay 
during vacation. © As janitors are usually paid, 


there is no objection to the extra remuneration," 


but objection is made to the filthy, disease-breed- 
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ing’ conditions Tesulting, and in which children 


must live. 

Recently the plan of requiring a regular report 
on the cleaning was begun. The report is made 
at the close of each six-weeks period. It covers 
washing windows, scrubbing floors, cleaning wood- 
work, etc., and requires the signature of the 
teacher in the room. This report keeps the work 
constantly before the janitor, teacher, and princi- 
pal, and brings a summary regularly to the atten- 
tion of the superintendent. It is safe to say that 
in the cleaning phase of our janitor work, we get 
fully twice as much work from the same 
force of janitors. with no increase in cost of 
service. 

These measures—definite schedule and regular 
report—have brought results “of which we do 
know.” Dr. Dressler of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion has called my attention to a recent develop- 
ment in the. way of further improvement and 
standardization of janitor service. It is the se-- 
lection of a head janitor centrally located who 
shall instruct other janitors in details of the work 
with the notion of bringing the poorest up to the 
standards of the best. 

My investigations and experience justify the 
following conclusions: First, there is a surprising 
absence of standards in janitorial service; second, 
being physical and manual, almost every phase of 
janitorial service lends itself readily to standard- 
ization; third, increased efficiency of janitor ser- 
vice and more sanitary conditions for the child 
follow quickly upon standardization; fourth, a 
regular system of reporting aids in maintaining 
the efficient service required by the established 
standards. 


RECREATION CONGRESS IN CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, June 5-8, 1912. 


RURAL RECREATION PROGRAM. 


The need of rural recreation. 

Why boys leave the country. 

The country boy—Does he have sufficient play time? 

The girl of eighteen in the country. 

Rural recreation through the church. 

Rural recreation through the country schoolhouse. 

The opportunity of the village high school. 

Rural recreation through the Grange. 

The Women’s Club: Recreation of the farmer’s wife. 

The rural traveling library. 

Contests in gardening. 

Corn clubs. 

Athletics in the country. 

Summer baseball. 

Boy Scout activities for country boys. 

Music as a form of play in rural districts. 

Dramatic play in rural districts. 

Storytelling in the rural districts of Ireland. 

County parks. 

The rural play festival. 

At the county fair. 

Rural pageants. 

The lessening of sickness in rural districts through 
more adequate provision for recreation. 

Ways in which recreation may increase economic effi- 
ciency in rural districts. 

Higher standards of citizenship made »ossible by rural 
recreation centres. 
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Should provision for rural recreation be made through JENTATIVE STANDARD PLAN FOR THE MEDI- 


public taxation? 
A proposed recreation bill for rural districts. 
The task of a rural recreation secretary. 


RECREATION IN CITIES AND TOWNS. 


(Full list of speakers will be announced later.) 

The conservation of home opportunities for recrea- 
tion. 

The schoohouse recreation centre as a constructive 
attempt to lessen vice and immorality. 

The schoolhouse recreation centre as an attempt to 
aid immigrants in adjusting themselves to American 
conditions. 

The significance of belonging. 

The evening recreation centre:— 

Is the use of school buildings as evening recreation 
centres interfering with the use of these buildings during 
the day for classroom purposes? 

The change in the attitude of parents toward public 
schools brought about by use of school buildings as 
recreation. centres. 

Is a city justified in spending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for new buildings to be used as recreation cen- 
tres when school buildings may be remodeled and used 
as recreation centres? 

What games should be encouraged in crowded cities 
as giving boys the maximum amount of pleasure? 

What games are best adapted to the needs of the girls 
who live in large cities? 

Should Boy Scout activities be made a part of the mu- 
nicipal recreation program and supported by public 
funds? 

How far may folk dancing be developed as a means of 
family recreation in the home as well as in the school 
and upon the playground? 

Is it possible to bring about a renaissance of story- 
telling so that in colleges and schools storytelling clubs 
shall rank with debating clubs? 

Can storytelling ultimately become a large factor in 
home recreation? 

To what extent should the members of our communi- 
ties themselves take part in dramatic play as well as look 
on while others play in the theatre? 

Is it possible to make the schoolhouse recreation cen- 
tre the place for such dramatic play? 

What is the least which any city should expend on 
equipment for 100 children? For 200 children? For 500 
children? 

How many feet of playground space should be set 
aside for each child in the community? 

What regulations should each city provide for its dance 
halls, motion picture theatres, vaudeville houses? 

What is the wisest general plan for the enforcement 
of such provisions? 2 

Other constructive methods of bringing about higher 
standards of commercial recreation. 

Blind children at play. 

The training of recreation secretaries. 

Attempts to increase the econome éfficiency of work- 
ers through provision of wholesome recreation by the 
employer. 

The recreation commission—its task and plan of work, 

Is the responsibility of the recreation secretary for the 
recreation of the community or merely for the develop- 
ment of recreation on certain definite grounds and in 
certain school buildings and other buildings set aside? 

Reports from cities regarding special features of their 
work. 


J. S. K., Michigan: The Journal has been a valued addi- 
tion to our reading table for a number of years. 
N. L. W., New York: I am much pleased with your 
magazine. I find it helpful and inspiring. 


CAL SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS 


The following tentative conclusions relative to 
the medical supervision of schools are based on an 
extensive, direct investigation of the work of 
doctors and nurses in thirty cities. They are sent 
out now for the criticism, proof, and help of 
schools at work on the health problem, Address 
your suggestions to Louis W. Rapeer, 416 W. 
122nd street, New York city. Reports of the ex- 
periences and conclusions of those in the field 
will be of great help in elaborating a standard 
plan for the scientific management of health pro- 
visions in the schools. 

1. All school health provisions should be cor- 
related in a department of hygiene with the fol- 
lowing divisions: School sanitation, medical .su- 
pervision, physical education, health instruction, 
and the hygiene of instruction. 

2. The supervisor of hygiene should be a 
physical educator with medical knowledge. He 
should bea scientific worker and student of edu- 
cational hygiene. 

3. The work of medical supervision should be 
in the hands of graduate school nurses, experi- 
enced and studious in this field. 

4. The schools do not need the part-time 
doctors, customarily employed, neither do they 
need both nurses and doctors. Physical exami- 
nations of upper-grade and high school boys can 
be made by the supervisor, or physical trainer. 

5. Where such a supervisor cannot be em- 
ployed, one or more carefully-selected physicians 
may be employed and paid for the partial exami- 
nation of upper-grade and high school students 
and for consultation by the school nurse, Such 
physicians, however, should not be employed un- 
til the school system has sufficient nurses and 
their need has been demonstrated by time. The 
possibilities of the school nurse have not been dis- 
covered. 

6. Part-time physicians cost, on the average, 
half as much for, onthe average, a few minutes 
a day as nurses for full time five and a half days 
a week. 

7. Physicians give, on the average, less than a 
half hour a day; nurses give seven or eight hours 
—a ratio of about 16 to 1. This notorious ratio 
about expresses the relative value to schools of 
part-time doctors and full-time nurses. Cities 
that have tried both are the best judges, per- 
haps. 

8. Nurses soon learn to do practically all ‘the 
work as well or better than the physicians, not 
excepting physical examinations. They need ad- 
vicé, supervision, detailed instructions, the best 
books, medical supplies, encouragement. 

9. The nurse can inspect for contagious dis- 
eases, make room inspections for all pathological 
conditions or for special kinds, such as lice and 
cleanliness. 

10. She can make the individual inspections of 
children referred to her by teachers, and, finally, 
she can make the complete physical examinations 
of all children, and record her findings on an his- 
torical card for each pupil. 
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12m ‘She can detect the symptoms arising from 
defective lungs, hearts; and,.other internal dis- 
orders frequently before the doctor can diagnose 
the defect. 

12. Responsibility for exact diagnosis of diffi- 
cult cases should rest with the family physician, 
dispensary, or school clinic. 

13. The nurse can care for 800 to 1,800 chil- 
dren, depending on the conditions. 

14. Her salary should be about $70 a month 
to start with, and for twelve months. 

15. She should be given a two-weeks’ vacation 
twice a year. In the summer the great increase 
in lice, impetigo, and the like can be kept down 
and home hygiene taught, not to mention the 
lowering of infant mortality and the inspection of 
children in summer schools and playgrounds. 

16. There should be a complete room-inspec- 
tion of all children during the first two or three 
weeks in September, the teacher in each room 
writing down the nurses’s findings on the histori- 
cal card for each child. All the pupils of a room, 
about forty, can be inspected in an hour, after 
practice. 

1%. Daily visits should be made to each school 
unless a telephone call or other message informs 
the nurse that there are no suspicious cases re- 
ferred. 

18. The three hours of each morning should 
be spent in making complete physical examina- 
tions in one building. Twenty pupils can be ex- 
amined in this time; weight, height, chest expan- 
sion, vision and hearing tests, teeth, scalp, skin, 
eyes, ears, nose, mouth, throat, heart, lungs, nu- 


trition, etc., should be examined. 


19. The afternoons and Saturday mornings 
should be devoted to inspections and home visit- 
ing, taking children to dentists, oculists, dispensa- 
ries, etc. 

20. Only standard plans, rules, reports, rec- 
ords, and general administration recommended 
by the United States Bureau of Education should 
be used. 


SCHOOL GAMES 
‘HE BOY AND THE HORNET’S NEST. 


The players form a circle. A basket ball is 
brought into play by one of the players who is in 
the centre, and who tosses the ball to some one 
in the circle. The ball is then tossed or passed 
from one to another, the centre player trying to 
touch the ball. If he succeeds, the player who 
last had the ball must run around the circle, then 
through the opening he left and take some pre- 
scribed position within, such as kneeling on right 
or left or both knees, and right or left or both 
hands up. While he is endeavoring and until he 
has gained this spot and position of safety, the 
rest of the players may hit him with the ball. For 
this reason the position to be taken should be 
changed frequently to cause confusion: Any 
player dropping the ball pays the same penalty. 
Such players then change places with the one in 
the centre. The position to be taken is decided 
upon by the umpire. The position is momentary 
only.—Canadian Teacher. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD. Scientific Pedagogy 
as Applied to Child Education in “The Children’s 
Houses,” with additions and revisions by the author. 
By Maria Montessori. Translated from the Italian 
by Anne E. George. With an introduction by Pro- 
fessor Henry W. Holmes of Harvard University. 
With thirty-two illustrations from photographs. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Cloth. 377 pp. 
Price, $1.75, net. 

The great popular interest and curiosity aroused by 
the Montessori system was unexpected. It may be due 
to the fact that the system is based on the radical con- 
ception of allowing children absolute freedom in a 
school of a new type, a schoo! within a house. Or its 
remarkable achievements with children of a very young 
age may have called for the attention of a public inter- 
ested in intellectual prodigies. The application of meth- 
ods which have been associated with the instruction of 
feeble-minded to the instruction of normal children and 
the novel didactic apparatus which the system employs 
are other attractive features. The social aims of Dr. 
Montessori’s teaching are enough to interest others. 
Then, too, the system is a foreign one with a euphonious 
and distinctive name, and has been widelv advertised, — 
these aspects alone might have aroused the curiosity of 
the American people. 

But none of these phases indicate the real value of Dr. 
Montessori’s work. Any one who reads “The Montes- 
sori Method” or sees “The Children’s Houses” in Italy, 
in Switzerland, and elsewhere must realize that she is 
making a great contribution to the science of education 
as it relates to the education of children under seven 
years of age, and she hopes to see her system extended 
for use with older children. Her résumé of the work 
of Itard and Séguin and the application of their theories 
to the education of normal children seem so fitting that 
one wonders why somebody did not do it before. Dr. 
Montessori’s demonstration of the results which are to 
be obtained when we appreciate the place of sense per- 
ception in teaching young children is so conclusive 
that we cannot but feel that it should be emphasized in 
the instruction of older pupils, even in secondary schools. 
With the Montessori children, sound, sight, touch, and 
movement are included in the recognition of a single 
letter, for instance; and of course the impression the 
children get is far clearer and more definite than the im- 
pression made by our primary teaching. It is a princi- 
ple of easy application in all teaching. The principles of 
liberty and freedom and the simple working of the auto- 
educative processes in Signora Montessori’s “House of 
Childhood” are full of most practical suggestion. The 
criticism of & writer in the Nation that “most of these 
pedagogical methods which arise in protest against the 
‘maiming of the child’s soul,’ merely foster a spirit of 
lawlessness and leave the child in the end a prey to his 
undisciplined impulses,” should not have been applied to 
the Montessori system. Quite the opposite is true. 
The delightful and purposeful character of the children 
and the complete absence of a rebellious spirit are no 
doubt due to the organization of “The Children’s 
House” as Dr. Montessori has effected it; and this re- 
markable organization is perhaps the most successful 
part of all her work. Her aims may be questioned in 
part, but there could be nothing but admiration for the 
way she has developed her school within the house. 

Signora Montessori hopes to communise a “maternal 
function,” a feminine duty, within the house, if we un- 
derstand her inaugural address. The “socialization of 
the house” is what she is after, because it seems to her 
that the ethical and educational functions of the home 
are being shirked and that the school can take these up 
and perform them better than the home. But do we 
want the school life of our children to be so all-em- 
bracing?~ Are there not some things in the home which 
should be considered before we think of taking up the 
complete or desirable? This question among others 
should be considered before we think of taking up the 
Montessori svstem bodily and planting it in our Amert- 
can cities. The social question seems to be the funda- 
mental one involved. 

Much is to be learned from the system. It lends itself 
readily to comparison with the kindergarten, and it may 
be that the kindergarten could adapt part of the Montes- 
sori method advantageously.. This first work of Dr. 
Montessori’s to be translated into English should be 
carefully studied. With the illustrations and the intro- 
duction by Professor Holmes of Harvard, which is ap- 
preciative and at the same time discriminating, the book 
= a very clear idea of the aims and methods of the 

fontessori system. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PRIMER. By Mary E. Grubb, 
supervisor of art in public schools, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, and Lillian Francis Taylor, princi- 
pal of the Teachers’ Training school, Galesburg, IIli- 
nois. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
128 pp. Price, 30 cents. y 
An industrial primary reader is a promising innova- 

tion and should prove most useful in primary classes 

where construction work is taken up, as it now is in al- 
most all American schools. The authors have corre- 

Jated construction work with a continued story and they 

should be taken up together, although the story could be 

read simply as a reading lesson. The notes to teachers, 

tterns and directions for the construction work make 
it possible to put the book right into the hands of the 
class and teacher without any previous instruction. All 
the work is based on the home and home life, both in the 
city and on the farm. 


GENERAL SCIENCE. By Bertha M. Clark, Ph. D., 
William Penn High School for Girls, Philadelphia. 
New York: American Book Company. Coth. Illus- 
trated. 368 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Miss Clark has set forth the usual material in a novel 
and a commendable manner, striving throughout to 
arouse real interest and initiative in the science work. 
She realizes that the value of a book depends not so 
much on the quantity of information it contains as upon 
its ability to arouse pupils’ curiosity and to set them 
thinking rather than learning facts. The actual daily 
happenings of the home, shop, and field are emphasized 
more than book recitations and laboratory experiments. 
Certain interesting points which Miss Clark has stressed 
are the conservation of human strength and energy as 
well as “our natural resources,” machines, electricity, 
and musical instruments. 


MILTON’S COMUS, LYCIDAS, and Other Poems 
and Matthew Arnold’s Address on Milton. Edited 
with introduction and notes by Samuel Edward Allen, 
Williams College. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

any. Cloth. 164 pp. Price, 25 cents net. 

r. Allen’s introduction is quite full, furnishing suffi- 
cient historical, biographical, and critical material for an 
appreciation of the poems. The nine poems of Milton 

iven in this text are: “At a Solemn Music,” “On 
hakespeare,” “L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” “Arcades,” 

“Comus,” “Lycidas,” “On His Blindness,” and “On His 

Deceased Wife.” 


LE MORTE ARTHUR. A Middle English Metrical 
Romance. Edited by Samuel B. Hemingway, Ph. D., 
instructor in English, Yale College. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 166 pp. Price, 40 
cents. 

Dr. Hemingway in editing “Le Morte Arthur” fol- 
lows that excellent edition of the poem recently edited 
by J. Douglas Bruce for the Early English Text Society. 
This present edition for the Riverside Literature Series 
is of course designed for the more elementary student 
and for classroom use. The notes and glossary are 
adapted accordingly. The text is practically a reprint of 
the only existing manuscript of the romance, in the 
British Museum, known as the Harleian Morte Arthur. 
Dr. Hemingway has made a few critical and helpjul cor- 
rections. 


AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE EX- 
PERIMENTAL STUDY OF FRICTIONAL ELEC- 
TRICITY. By K. H. Reichau, Ph. D. New York: 
The Maset Company. Cloth. 125 op. 

This book aims to introduce the student to the funda- 
mental principles of the theory of electricity, in connec- 
tion with some experiments which can easily be per- 
formed by the student. The author follows the convic- 
tion of experienced teachers that the vital fundamental 
principles, such as the electrical potential or the electri- 
cal capacity, can only be impressed upon the student’s 
mind by experiments with static electricity. The au- 
thor’s treatment is new and original and bound to in- 
terest teachers of physics and electricity. 


THE MASTER OF EVOLUTION By George H. 
MacNish. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. 
136 pp. Price, $1.00. 

‘This book is a sincere attempt of a vigorous thinker 
and good writer to develop a line of study of evolution 
in religion which makes Jesus, the Christ, the Climax of 

volution. 
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WILLIE WYLD: HIS WONDERFUL VOYAGE TO 
THE ISLAND OF ZANZIBAR. By William James 
Morrison. Morrison's ‘System of Natural History 
Stories. Nashville, Tenn.: Smith & Lamar. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 

Dr. Morrison has won a high reputation in Nashville 
by telling stories in which nature and adventure blend 
artistically. To public library audiences, to the high 
school, and to neighborhood groups he has been telling 
stories of his own invention based upon his wide read- 
ing, accurate information, intensified by various personal 
experiences. He has grouped one set of these stories 
into this book, stringing them along a journey to Zanzi- 
bar, which gives definiteness to the information and spirit 
to the story. 


RAVENEL’S ROAD PRIMER. For School Children. 
By Samuel W. Ravenel, C. BE. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. Cloth... Illustrated. 159 pp. 

It is every citizen’s duty to know how the roads of 
the town should be built. School children are trained 
in the other duties of citizenship; why should they not 
be trained in the right and wrong of public roads? 
This book of Captain Ravenel’s was prepared at the 
request of the national chairman, “Good Roads for 
Child Welfare Department,” National Congress of 
Mothers. It embraces the elementary principles and 
practices of road making, the causes and effects of 
good roads, their location, grades, drainage, maps 
and profiles, construction and maintenance, narrow 
and wide tires, and some kinds of roads and machinery 
necessary for the use of road builders. There ts 
valuable information here for adults as well as chil- 


dren. 
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Remedy, uid, 25c, 50c, $1. 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


(Just Published) 


A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


. For Grammar Schools 
By REUBEN G. THWAITES, LL.D., 
Of the University, of Wisconsin, and 
C. N. KENDALL, Litt.D., 


Commissioner of Education for the State of 
New Jersey 


Milustrated. $1.00, net. Postpaid. 


This book combines to an unusual degree accu- 
rate scholarship, interest, amd wealth of teachin 
and study equipment. It will raise the standa 
of history teac ing. wherever used, both in city 
and in rural schools. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


By Eva Marcu Tappan 


Illustrated. 65 cents, net. Postpaid. 


These two books constitute a complete course in 
United States History for the elementary school. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

™ every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 
short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not 

later than Friday preceding date of 
e. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 23-25: Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, fifth annual 
meeting together with history sec- 
tion of Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington, Ind.; 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, Chicago, 
president. 


June 5-8: Recreation Congress, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; general secretary, Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, I 

June 14: Flag Day. 

June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 

Junz 24, 25, 26, 27; Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, ninth annual 
tary-gener, ev. rancis, W. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 


une 25, 26, 27: tucky. Educa- 

Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Morehead, 
president. 

June 28-July 3: Rural School Work- 
ers, Amherst, Mass.; secretary, W. 
D. Hurd, Amherst. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
resident, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
rockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 
July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 
October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8. Wright. St. Albans, president. 
October 23-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


‘ > 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


ORONO. Among the graduates 
from the University of Maine in the 
last five years, fifty-eight men and 
seventeen women.are teaching school. 
In all the alumni of thé university 
there are 145 who are teaching. With 
the rapid growth of the education de- 
partment it is evident that Maine 
will be furnishing more and more 
teachers, instructors, principals, and 
superintendents. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

FRANKLIN. The school officials 
have done much in the last three 
ipace to promote and safeguard the 
ealth of the public school children 
and indirectly the public at large. 
They have installed ventilation plant 
in the high school building, substi- 
tuted sanitary drinking fountains for 
drinking” Cups; increased lighting of 
rooms by increased window area and 
by putting in electric lights, arranged 
for termly washing of floors, ar- 
ranged for termly fumigation with 
formaldehyde, completed “the list of 
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vaccination certificates, examined 
the eyes of the children for visual de- 
fects, employed the services of a 
trained nurse one day each week. 
These things have been done with 
the moral support of the public and 
the co-operation of city officials. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ADAMS. In his 1911 report Su- 
perintendent C. F. Adams goes over 
the problem of sex instruction in 
schools thoroughly and urges it upon 
the attention of the public. 


AMHERST. Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, dean of Brown Univer- 
sity, has been elected president of 
Amherst College. Dean Meiklejohn 
was born at Rochdale, England, of 
Scotch descent, in 1872. He came to 
America in 1880, received the degree 
of A. M. at Brown and the degree of 
Ph. D. at Cornell in 1897. Since 
then he has been on the faculty at 
Brown giving instruction in logic. 
Since 1901 he has been dean and has 
handled the administrative and dis- 
ciplinary tasks in a commendable 
manner which must have appealed 
strongly to the trustees in looking 
for a successor to President Harris. 
Professor Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, head of the department of 
philosophy at Columbia University, 
Professor John W. Burgess, dean of 
the faculty of political science of the 
university, and Dr. Rush Rhees, 
presidentof the University of Roch- 
ester, were others considered for the 
presidency of Amherst. 

BOSTON. The entire upper floor 
of 480 Boylston street has been 
rented for a prevocational centre in 
connection with the Horace Mann 
School... . 

On the first of January there were 
in._use.in the normal and high 
schools of the city 268,548 text- 
books; in the elementary schools on 
the same date 731,563 text-books, 
making a total of 1,000,111 books,— 
about equivalent to the entire num- 
ber. of, books in the Boston public li- 
brary. 

MILTON. Superintendent Jacoby 
has introduced a new and novel sys- 
tem of reporting the work of gram- 
mar school children to their parents. 
In his 1911 report he discusses the 
pros and cons of vocational courses. 


WESTFIELD. George W. Miner 
has resigned his position as principal 
of the commercial department of the 
Westfield high school after fourteen 
years of continuous work. . 


RHODE ISLAND. 


KINGSTON. The extension de- 
artment of Rhode Island State Col- 
ege has published a bulletin on chil- 
dren’s home and school gardens, by 
A. E. Stene, Ernest K. Thomas, and 
others who have superintended the 
garden work throughout the state. 
It gives a most useful summary of 
the work done in the different cities 
during the last few seasons. 


PROVIDENCE. In Providence, 
as in Boston, there was a strong plea 
for vocational training as part of the 
public school work last Friday. In 
Boston C. A.. Prosser, secretary of 
the National Society for the Promo- 
of Industrial Education, spoke 
before the New England Association 
of School Superintendents on “What 
Vocational Education Can Do for 
Child Welfare.” In Providence Ar- 
thur- D. Dean, chief of the division of 
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vocational schools of the state of 
New York, spoke on “The Educa- 
tional Significance of Manual and 
Household Arts,” before the Public 
Education Society. Mr. Dean made 
a strong statement of the case, 
urging the importance of the voca- 
tional work for girls as well as boys. 

A motion was passed by the society 
which reads as follows:— 

“That the secretary be requested 
to formally present to the city coun- 
cil and the school committee the in- 
formation obtained by the associa- 
tion’s investigations into the attitude 
of the forty-four cities, comparable 
in population with Providence, 
toward instruction in the manual and 
domestic arts in their elementary 
schools, and that the school commit- 
tee and city council be petitioned to 
take measures to introduce such in- 
struction into the elementary schools 
of this city.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

HOMESTEAD. Superintendent 
W. S. Deffenbaugh has been con- 
fronted in his first year of work here 
with a problem of serious retarda- 
tion. His recent investigation 
showed that in the total enrollment 
of 2,200, including the high school, 
there were 196 pupils fourteen years 
of age below the eighth grade; 118 of 
these below the seventh, distributed 
as follows: Sixth, 45; fifth, 36; fourth, 
20, third, 17. Mr. Deffenbaugh rec- 
ommended that all these over-age 
pupils be put on half time at regular 
school work; the other half to -be 
given to manual training so as to 
help fit them for positions, as not 
one of these will reach high school. 
It is to be hoped that such a special 
course will be provided for these and 
other over-age pupils. 

PHILADELPHIA.  Superintend- 
ent Brumbaugh’s report for 1911 is 
up to the standard of his previous 
interesting reports. The special fea- 
tures which he discusses thoroughly 
this year are the proposal for a Sab- 
batical year for teachers to spend 
their time in serious travel or study 
or in some such way as will qualify 
them with increased effectiveness for 
work, social centres, evening school 
attendance, public school lectures, 


zones of silence for school buildings, 


and provisions for exceptional chil- 
dren classified as morally, mentally, 
physically, or environmentally excep- 
tional. 

WEST CHESTER.  Superintend- 
ent Addison L. Jones speaks as fol- 
lows of an experiment which has 
proved of value in his schools:— 

“In all schools there is a variety of 
needs growing out of the diversity of 
abilities in the several pupils. In a 
schook of forty pupils there are prob- 
‘ably ten who need more help than the 
others. No matter what is the cause 
of this need, it must be given to 
bring out what is best in these pupils. 
To withhold it is to allow the pupils 
to drop back a year, or to become 
discouraged and leave school. The 
cammunity and the school district 
cannot afford to have either happen. 
The difficulty has been in part over- 
come by having in the grades at 
least one period a day devoted en- 
tirely to individual work.” 

ALTOONA. Industrial training 
in the public schools here costs over 
$8,800 a term, and the money is con- 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION NUMBER 


OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES PRINCIPALS 


School principals the country over, representing thirty cities end fifteen statcs, have 
given us their opinions for publication. , 


This.symposium will be vital and significant. It will attract as much attention as did 
our Superintendents Number of December, 1911. 


Three of the twelve points upon which opinions are expressed follow : — 
How much initiative should the principal have ? 
Should the. superintendent go over the principal’s head in dealing with teachers? 
To what extent should the principal control teachers’ dismissals ? 

Preparation, salaries, and textbook selection are other points discussed. 


Send Orders in Advance 5 Cents a Copy 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON | 


sidered well invested. This includes 
‘the pay for a force of seven men and 
one woman who give their entire 
time to this work. 


NEW YORK. 


ELMIRA. The_ 1910-1912 report 
of Superintendent Don C. Bliss con- 
tains a study of retardation made 
. along the most approved lines, as 
well as other vital statistics of the 
schools. The report includes not 
only the customary twelve months 
subsequent to the last report but also 


the five-month period previous, made~ 


necessary by the passage of an act by 
the legislature making the fiscal 
year of the school department coin- 
«cide with that of the other city de- 
partments. 


NEW YORK CITY. A New 
York daily gives extracts from an 
article of Dr. Georg Kerschen- 
Steiner in Sueddeutsche Monatshefte 
on American schools. “Boys in the 
four lower grades,” he says, “may 
well be left in the hands of women 
teachers. The upper grades should 
Unquestionaby be under men, who 
understand the nature of a boy bet- 
ter than do women. The boy should 
nm many cases be much more firmly 
and vigorously handled than is ‘pos- 
Sible for a woman. It _ is doubtless 
the overfilling of the schools with 
Women teachers that is effeminizing 
the process of character building and 
Weakening the pupil's respect for au- 
thority. We may be thankful that 
our German system is still directed 
far more toward hard: work and the 
fulfillment of disagreeable tasks than 
s the American system.” 


DELAWARE. 


WILMINGTON. The report on 
school buildings by Superintendent 
A. R. Spaid sets forth the arguments 
for consolidation forcefully. 


NEW JERSEY. 


ORANGE. Thomas A. Edison 
expects to spend three million dollars 
and devote eight years to the work 
of perfecting a repertoire of educa- 
tional films for use in public schools, 
according to a statement made in the 
course of a recent lecture by Arthur 
D. Chandler, president of the Orange 
board of education. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS... Among the 


men professors invited to the sum- 


mer school at the State University, 
from June 17 to July 26, are Profes- 
sor Munro from Wisconsin, Dr. 
Robinson of Leland Stanford, Pro- 
fessor Virtue of Nebraska, Professor 
Richards from the University of 
Washington, and Mr. Lien of the 
University of Colorado. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. Reports to the state 
department of education show that 
forty-nine counties in the state are 
having 120 educational contests. 
Some of the varieties are arithmetic, 
ax handle, barley-growing, corn- 
growing, declamatory, flower-grow- 
ing, language, oat-growing, rug- 
making, spelling, and writing con- 
tests. 


ILLINOIS. 


PARIS. In the Edgar County 
Annual, issued by Superintendent 
George W. Brown, a host of vital 
school subjects are discussed, among 
them the county school problem, the 
county fair exhibit, vocational train- 
ing in the high school, teachers’ 


meetings, and agriculture in the high 
school. 


OHIO. 

YOUNGSTOWN. The Chamber 
of Commerce has raised $10,000 for 
playground work and a permanent 
supervisor has been secured. This is 
the result of a campaign conducted 
by Dr. Henry S. Curtis of Olivet, 
Michigan. 


MISSOURI. 
COLUMBIA... ruling...of 

college of agriculture at the Unt 
versity of Missouri; -whichegoes “into 
effect next year, requires that eve 
student who gets a decreé ifi agri- 
culture from the univetsity must 
have spent at least six months in 
hard labor on the farm. This is the 
equivalent of two summer vacations. 
The student must satisfy the commit- 
tee On graduation that he has done 
the work. The students who werfe 
reared on a farm are excused from 
the requirement. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 
ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM. Superintepdeat 


Phillips’ 1910 report is an interesting 
document. ‘The’ sections of student 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


government and health supervision 
are among the most interesting sec- 
tions. 


TEXAS. 


There are more than’a million chil- 
dren of school age in Texas. 

Texas has 246 counties, which is 
far ahead of any other state. 

Lee Clark, general agent for the 
Conference for Education in Texas, 
recently had the annual meeting in 
San Antonio, and it was a great suc- 
cess. This annual conference offers 
a common meeting ground for all 
who are interested in. educational 
progress, and at this meeting practi- 
cally all school interests were repre- 
sented. The representatives of the 
state’s higher institutions, private 
and denominational schools, city and 
rural schools, state and county school 
officials, delegates from the Mothers’ 
Congress, Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, business and profes- 
sional men all mingled and were free 
to join in the discussions and plans 
for improved school conditions in 
Texas. The declaration of principles, 
the platform on which the educa- 
tional campaign for the coming year 
will be based, contained the follow- 
ing points: The concentration of edu- 
cational forces on a few vital meas- 
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The Holden Imperial Cover 


NEARLY DOUBLES THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS 


—— AND —— 


PROTECTS THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring 


Material 


cooks! from One Pupil to Another 


The Holden Combination Repairing 


Outfit 


Takes Care of any Damage Occurring to the Inside of 
the Books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ures was recommended, these meas- 
ures to be practical and attainable; 
they request to the legislature that 
the constitution be amended to per- 
mit incorporated cities and towns to 
levy school taxes by majority vote 
and removing the maximum tax rate 
of fifty eents on the $100 valuation; 
the six-year term for boards of con- 
trol of schools was recommended to 
the voters of Texas; the extension of 


, county supervision ‘of schools to all 


counties having 2,000 or more schol- 
astic population was recommended; 
the support of the university, agri- 
cultural and méchanical college, four 
normals and industrial school by di- 
rect taxation was urged. 

Another resolution was directed 
toward an investigation of the pres- 
ent method of apportioning state 
funds for school purposes. It was 
urged that an investigation would 
show what changes, if any, were 
needed in order that full justice 
might control the apportionment. 


HOUSTON. The Stylus, a weekly 
journal published here which has the 
public interest at heart, ran the fol- 
lowing editorial recently last month 
under the caption, “The Teacher’s 
Loaf.” On no class of people have 
modern economic conditions and the 
high cost’ of living borne more 
heavily than on teachers :— 

“The steachers .of the Houston 
schools are underpaid. Shamefully 
underpaid. Unless these conditions 
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are remedied the next generation will 
pay the penalty in an inferior order 
of teachers, even although the pay 
then be raised, for teachers are not 
made in a day. ~ 

“Log schoofhouses have turned out 
great scholars because boys and girls 
were stimulated by great teachers, 
and great modern buildings often 
enough turn out crammed 
dullards because o sausa 
stuffer education by Wivchatiel! tea ch. 
ers. 


“Houston has no occasion to talk 
poverty in this matter. A city that 
spends over a million to dig a ditch 
can afford to spend enough to pay 
teachers a fair salary. There should 
be a horizontal raise of twenty-five 
per cent. in the salary of every 
teacher and principal in the Houston 
public schools. ae ornaments of 
cities are citizens, not shade trees 
nor boulevards. Houston cannot af- 
ford to economize by cheapening the 
living minds that come in daily con- 
tact with the youth of the city at the 

time when life’s great lessons must be . 
learned. Cheap teachers can never 
impress great lessons. Why dull the 
axe with which the undergrowth of 
ignorance must be chopped out of 
children’s minds? 


“A committee has been appointed 
to suggest a way to secure better 
salaries for teachers. We_ shall say 
more of its work anon.” 


Many girls after leaving high school do not go to college. However, they desire to take ad- 
vanced work under a new environment, and to select those studies which best meet their tastes 


Mount 


and needs. 


We offer just these privileges. Students take advanced English or advanced Literature, 
but besides these studies the course for any gir] is absolutely elective. 


We do special work in Voice, Piano, Violin, and Organ, having the most eminent masters 


in Boston. 


Advanced courses for High Scheel Graduates in French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
many other subjects; Domestic Science, Art, etc. A new gymnasium with swimming pool built. 


The opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and historieal associations are freely used. 


Ida 


We send students to any college on our certificate and without examinatien. 


School 


Send for Year Book 


The Journal of Education knows this school well and will be happy te answer any questions 

egarding its work. Mr. Alvin F. Pease also knows Mr. and Mrs. Jewett well and will be pleased 
to give any information. 

Dr. Winship recently said : “I know of no plant equal in equipment and attractiveness.’’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Jewett are at the school every day and are pleased to see anyone interested. 


NEWTON, mass. 


83 Summit Street 
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SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. Miss Grace 
Fulnier “of “Colunibia University has 
been elected to succeed Miss Ledyard 
as supervisor of kindergartens and 
the» first grades of Los Angeles. 
Miss Ledyard is to take ‘charge of 
the kindergarten work in China. 
The innovation of a kindergarten su- 


pervisor who connects this work 
with that of first grades is prom- 
ising and should help. to . bridge 


the gap which is held to exist be- 
tween the kindergarten and the first 
grade. 


What We Pay Our Governors and 


Our State Superintendents 
Governor's State Supt- 
State. Salary. 
Alabama .......+.. ,000 $3,000 
Arizona 3,000 2,000 
Arkansas 4,000 2,500 
California. 10,000 5,000 
5,000 2,500 
Georgia 5,000 3,000 
12,000 7,500 
Kentucky ........ . 6,500 2,500 
Louisiana ......... 5,000 5,000 
Maryland ........ . 4,500 3,000 
Massachusetts ..... 8,000 6,500 
Michigan .......... 5,000 4,000 
Minnesota ......... 7,000 3,500 
Mississippi ........ 4,500 2,500 
Montana .......... 5,000 3,000 
Nebraska .......... 2,500 2,000 
New Hampshire .. 3,000 3,000 
New Jersey ....... 10,000 10,000 
New Mexico ...... 3,000 3,000 
New York ........ 10,000 9,000 
North Carolina ... 4,000 3,500 
North Dakota .... 3,000 3,000 
4,000 
Oklahoma ......... 4,500 2,500 
Oregon ........... 5,000 8,000 
Pennsylvania ...... 10,000 5,000 
Rhode Island ..... 3,000 4,000 
South Carolina .... 3,000 1,900 
South Dakota .... 3,000 1,800 
Tennessee ........: 7,500 3,000 
Vermont .......... 2,500 2,000 
Washington ....... 6,000 3,000 
West Virginia ..... 5,000 3,000 
Wisconsin ......... 5,000 5,000 
yoming ......... 2,500 38,000 


United States commissioner of 


edu- 
cation, $4,500. 
Summer Schools 
American Institute of Normal 


Methods. Bastern session, Boston 
Conservatory; Western session, 
Northwestern University, Bvans- 
ton, Ill. July 9-26. 

Bureau of University Travel. In 
Europe June 22-August 27. 

Central State Normal School, Mt. 
‘oe Mich. June 24-August 

en University. July 2-August 

Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 


more. June 29-August 13. 
Mt. Hermon, Santa Cruz county, 


alary. University. of . Tennessee, 
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Calif. Summer Institute of Me- 
chanic and Household Arts. 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
ae Boston, June, July, Aug- 
pt 


ust, ember. 
Oxford, Ohio. 


Miami University, 
June 17-July 26. 

New York University, New York 
city. July 1-August 9. 

School of Expression, Boston. July 
8-August 30. 

State Teachers’ College of Colorado. 
June 11-July 19. 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
July 29-August 30. 

University of Vermont, Burlington. 
July 1-August 9. 

University. of California, Berkeley. 
June 24-August 3. 

University of Colorado. June 24- 
August 3. 

University of Maine. Orono. June 

26-August 6. 

Summer 

of the .South.. June 18- 


July 26. 
Ypsilanti State Normal, Michigan. 
June 24-August 2, 


Educational Reports and Pamphiets 


Connecticut Public 
ments. No. 1, 
Day References.” 

“Experimental Oral Euthenics.” 
J. E. Wallace Wallin, School of 
Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh. Reprint from “Dental Cos- 


School 


Library Docu- 
1912. “Memorial 


By 


James Millikin University, Bulletin. 
Pictorial Number. Decatur, Illi- 
nois. 

Malden, Mass. 1912 Report. Super- 
intendent C. H. Dempsey. 

Newark, N. J. 1910-1911 report. 
Superintendent A. B. Poland. 

Norwood, Mass. 1912 Report. Su- 
perintendent Austin H. Fittz. 

Russell Sage Foundation, Division of 
Recreation. No. 114. “The Cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July by 
Means of Pageantry.” By William 
Chauncy Langdon. . 

State Normal School, Keene, New 
Hampshire. Catalog and Circular. 
1911-1912. “The Fundamentals,” A 
Testimony. Volume VII. 

University of Colorado Studies. 
XL, I. “Modern Languages.” 

University of Wisconsin, Bulletin, 
No. 478. “Motion Pictures and the 


Social Centre.” 
Westfield, Mass. Normal School. 
Announcement. Principal Marcus 


H. White. 


a 


THE MAGAZINES 


Among the special features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
May are, an illustrated article on the 
tragedy of the Titanic and _ its 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Middlebury College 
Summer Session 
JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 


The largest and most popular teachers’ re- 
sort in Vermont, Located in the Green 
Mountains, Boating, tennis, mountain climb- 
ing. and other outdoor sports. A strong fac- 
wey from college and university faculties. 
Valuable coursesin Education, 
Lang Sciences, Mathematics, Art 


Domestic Science. Oredit for college and 
gtaduate work. The tuition and living ex- 
penses very low. Write for illustrated - 
et. Address 


RAYMOND McFARLAND, Director, 
Middiebary, Vermont. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Sauipe 
‘ oth sexes, talegeu 
address the Principal, A.C. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
$ Coeducational. Departmen for the a 
Sogical and technica! traini 
the commercial subjects. 
MAX, Principal. 


of teachers of 
. Atpury Pir- 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S CERTIFICATE 


A public examination of persons wishing to 
obtain the certificate of cuhenval of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education for the posi- 
tion of superintendent of scheols, in accord- 
ance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be 
held in Boston July 2 and 3, 1912. 


For further information write to Comm 
sioner of Education. 


Room 500, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


A STATE ORPHANS’ SCHOOL FOR 
SALE 


In June, 1912, the State of Pennsylvania will vacate 
the prcory they have used for many .years as a 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ School at Chester Springs, Pa. 
This property is owned by the Farmers Me- 
chanics National Bank of Phoenixville, Pa., and 
consists of 40 acres in park and campus, boys’ and 
girls’ dormitories, school buildin thospleal, light- 
ing and heating plant, administration buildings, 
sewerage disposal plant. 

It is located in the beautiful rolling country of 
Chester County, 30 miles West of Philadelphia on 
a branch of the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. and 
6 miles from the main line of the Pennsylvania R. 
R._ The capacity of the school is over 500 children. 

ere is a wonderful abundance of mineral 
springs of three kinds—magnesia, sulphur and iron 
on the poopens: An analysis of the magesium 
spring shows the same properties and in the same 
Pe gga as the famous spring at Bedford 

prings, Pa. This property was at one time a 
famous ‘watering place known as the Yellow 
Springs. It is now for sale by order of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The price is 
$40,000, or about one-half the cost of the buildin 
= to suit purchaser. Write for further partic- 
ulars. 


THE FARMERS & MECHANICS NA- 
TIONAL BANK 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


SAPOLIO 


The big cake that does not waste, 
scatter or melt. CLEANS, SCOURS, 
POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 


GARRET. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk. Teachers’ Agencies 


Washi Dy Cy tB451U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central 
Savings Bank Building 


New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Orangeburg, S$. C., 70:Coll ge St. 


BOSTON 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 343 Dougias 


Bidg 
THE PARKER TEACHERS’ .. Madison, Wisconsin .+ Tenth 


AGENCY 


** Spokane, Washington ** Year 


If available for a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—1st National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mer. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


enty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our 
| our booklet “Teaching as a Western 


Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls 


— 


lessonst a suggestive contribution by~ 


B. F. Yoakum, the railroad builder, 
entitled “How to Remedy the Mis- 
sissippi Floods”; valuable and inter- 
esting discussions of “The Conyen- 
tion. System and the Presidential 
Primary,” by Professor C. S. Potts, 
and “Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘Recall of Ju- 
dicial Decisions’”. (from a lawyer's 
standpoint), by Harold Remington; 
an account of the passage of the 
Minimum Wage bill and the settle- 
ment of the British coal strike from 
the pen of W. T. Stead. who lost his 
life on the Titanic; an illustrated sur- 
vey of. “What We, Have in 
Porto Rico,” by Forbes Lindsay; 
seasonable articles on “The Camp 
Fire Girls of America” and “New 
Games for the People”; an inform- 
ing statement regarding the cost. of 
\iving in France, by the American 
consul at Havre, James E. Dunn- 
ing, and a suggestive comparison of 
the cost of railroad travel in America 
and in Europe, by Charles F. Carter. 
The editorial department discusses 
the presidential primaries of the past 
month, the question of convention 
control, important developments in 
foreign politics, and the general news 
of the world. 


—Readers of the May, Century will 
find in the number authoritative 
papers on some of the most pressing 
questions of the day, such as the re- 
call of judges, the tariff and Ameri- 
can trade, the remarkable advance of 
Persian women and their share in the 
country’s recent crisis, Chicago’s 
rapid growth and significant civic 
development, and improved methods 
in New York’s police courts. The 
pros and cons of thejuélicial recall 
are discussed with great variety of 

oint and argument by Bruce B. 
McCay, a lawyer of Colorado. Mr. 
McCay. gives, many reasons for his 
belief that the proposed recall would 
be used to advance political ambr- 
tions and private interests, instead of 
promoting the public good., Another 
article of special timeliness is a dis- 
cussion of “High Tariff and Ameri- 

m Trade Abroad,” by Oscar W. 
Dalicrwood chairman of the ways 
and means committee of the House 
of Representatives. It is a practical 
discussion of the country’s industrial 


conditions and of the influence upon 
them, present and future, of existing 
high rates of duty. 


—The May Woman’s Home Com- 
panion contains a most interesting 
account of the recent dramatization 
and staging of Louisa M. Alcott’s 
“Little Women.” It is quite a re- 
markable story—how Miss Alcott’s 
heirs have objected for years to put- 
ting the story on the stage, but how 
at last they have consented. Among 
the other articles in the number are 
the following: “Seeing Europe on 
$3.50 a Day,” “A Mother’s Account 
of the Effect of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment on Her Son,” “Women Writers 
as Humorists,’” “How to Attract 
Birds,” and the first of a new series 
on the American girl by J. Nielsen 
Laurvik. On the fiction side the 
leading contributions are from Kath- 
leen Norris, Susan Glaspell, Annie 
Hamilton Donnell, and Mary Heaton 
Vorse. In the practical dressmak- 
ing, housekeeping, and entertainment 
departments appear many interesting 
contributions. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 581.] 


civilized and some wholly wild; that 
aot more than ten per cent. of them 
can read and write in any language; 
and not more than two and one-half 
per cent. have been found qualified 
to vote under existing laws. The 
minority claim that the enactment of 
the bill would make it harder rather 
than easier for us to meet our re- 
sponsibilities in. the islands. They 
te both President Taft and Ex- 
resident. Roosevelt 
this view. 
“COMMISSION” GOVERNMENT 


The rapid Spread of the commis- 
sion form of municipal government is 
showh by the fact that, out of 200 
cities, ‘seattered over) thirty-four 
states, which have adopted it, the ex- 
periment is less than a year old in 
nearly Half of them. Ais was to have 
been expected, the West takes more 
kindly to the system than the East. 
No less than fifty of the citiesyare im 
the two states of Texas and Kansas; 


in support of 


rmanent clients. YOU went 


MENEELY &.CO. 


2A PARK ST- aga, 


EXPERT CARE 


Individual care of mentally weak 
or nervous girls or adults. 
Delightful country home among 
the hills of Northern Pennsylvania. 
Fifteen years experience. 
Address “SPECIALIST,” 
Care Journal of Education, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston. 


and more than fifty more in Okla- 
homa, Illinois, California, and North 
Dakota. The distinguishing feature 
of the system is that it tends to cen- 
tralize responsibilitv by dividing mu- 
nicipal activities into a few depart- 
ments, and placing a single commis- 
sioner in charge of each. But it is a 
mistake to suppose, as many seem to 
have done, that this system is a cure- 
all for municipal evils. Changing 
an oOfficial’s title does not make him 
over, and there is ample room for 
corruption and for spoilism under the 
new method, if there is any decline 
in public watchfulness and activity. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDA. 
TION. 


When a bill was introduced in Con- 
gress two years ago to incorporate 
the Rockefeller Foundation, although 
the ends proposed were the highest,— 
to promote the well-being and to 
advance the civilization of the peoples 
of the United States and its terri- 
tories and possessions, and of foreign 
lands, in the acquisition and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, in the preven- 
tion and relief of suffering, etc..—the 
project was objected to on the 
ground of the absence of needed re- 
Strictions upon the powers of the 
proposed corporation. This and 
other objections, it is believed, have 
been fully met in the new bill which 
has been unanimously reported by 
the House Committee on Judiciary. 
Under the new bill, the incorporators 
are raised from a minimum of five to 
nine, the maximum being twenty-five; 
the charter is not to be perpetual, but 
the corporation can distribute its 
funds for the purposes named in fifty 
years, or Congress may order their 
distribution in one hundred years; 
the endowment is limited to one hun- 
dred million dollars, and the income 
cannot be added to the principal but 
must be steadily distributed: and 
Congress retains the power to alter, 


amend, or repeal the charter at any 


Citizens Jones and Brown dis- 
agreed as to the eloquence of Ex- 
Senator Beveridge. Said Jones: “He 
was one of the most eloquent men in 
Congress. You should have heard 
him speak.” 

“I did hear him; I listened to him 
two hours one afternoon.” 

“What was he talking about?” 

“I don’t know; he didn’t say.”— 
Current Literature. 
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Educational Association Officers | 


International Kindergarten Union.. 
(Elected at Des Moines meeting.) 
President, Mabel McKinney, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn; vice-president, 
Mrs. Margaret Stannard, Boston; 
secretary, Miss Netta Faris, Cleve- 
land; treasurer, Miss Ewuella A. 
Palmer, New York City; auditor, 
Miss Catherine B. Watkins, Wash- 
ington. 

Mississippi Teachers’ Association. 
(Elected at Gulfport meeting, April, 
1912.) President, W. H.. Smith, 
Davant; vice-president, F.  B. 
Woodley, Hattiesburg; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. T. Calhoun, Collins; secre- 
tary, H. L. McCloskey, Hazlehurst. 

Western Drawing Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. (Elected at Cincinnati meet- 
ing, May, 1912.) President, Miss 
Emma Church, Chicago; vice- 
president, William H: Henderson, 
Springfield, Ill.; treasurer, Miss 
Charlotte Ulrich, Cincinnati; audi- 
tor, Matt J. Sherer. 

Inland Empire Association, 1912. 
(Elected at Spokane - meeting, 
April.) | President, Superintendent 
Bruce M. Watson, Spokane; vice- 
presidents, State Superintendent 
Harmon, Montana; State Superin- 
tendent Alderman, Oregon; Earl 
S: Wooster, State Normal school, 
Lewiston, Idaho; treasa@rer, J. V. 
Buchanan, Cheney Normal school, 
Washington. 
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BOSTON THEATRES 


MAUDE. LAMBERT AND “THE 
mNLIQUE. GIRL”: APB. F. 
KEITH’S. 


With Jesse L. Laskv’s big musical 
production, “The Antique Girl,” and 
Maude Lambert, next week’s bill at 
B. F. Keith’s theatre promises to be 
one of the strong ones of the season. 
The cast of “The Antique Girl” in- 


cludes Fletcher Norton, Charles 
Pusey, Doris Wilson, and Maude 
Earl. The supporting company 


fhumbers sixteen pretty girls, and the 
Stage setting is both elaborate and 
beautiful. Miss Lambert makes her 
vaudeville debut in a new act, as- 
Sisted by Ernest Ball, the well-known 
Song writer. Miss Lambert will sing 
Several new and original. ditties and 
wear some wonderful gowns. Other 
features will be Freeman and Dun- 
ham, a clever pair from the West; 
Kennler and Brunay, two entertain- 
éts with something new; Torcat’s 
Toosters, a wonderful troupe of edu- 
fated game cocks; Robert Demont 
Trio in “Hotel Turnover’; James F. 
MacDonald in songs. and. sayings; 
Edgar Bergar, the contortionist; and 
the Kemps in a singing and dancing 
specialty. 
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KNOWS BETTER NOW. 


Teacher—“Tommy, you should 
have known better than to fight with 
that Williams boy.” 

Tommy—‘“I know, ma’am; but I 
thought I could lick him.”—Hearth 
and Home. 


Few people realize that the longer 
fey stay when making a friendly 
Wisit, the less popular they get.— 
Somerville Journal. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


APRIL is one of our busiest months, and this year bas proved no exception. The 
following examples of our recommendation work will give rome idea of the 
places we have been filling Wy recommendation work in April, 1912. The princizal of 
a high class private school in Wilmington wanted a teacher of French ard Geman. Be 
asked us to name two candidates to him.. We recommended one teacher whom we had 
previously placed in the Indiana Normal, and one teaching in central New York. Re 
visited both and engaged the teacher at Indiana at $1,000. We were asked to recommend 
‘oo ee at Glen Ridge, New Jersey. We recommended as our one best rg 
agrade teacher in ND schools. She was appointed at $750. 
the Oneouta Public RECOMME ATIONS We were asked to shane our one best 
maan for the principalship at Brier Hill, where we had placed the principal a few years 
ago who is atilithere. We recommended the principal at Oxbow as our one best candi- 
date. He applied in person and was appointed. ‘the principal of Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary at Lima came to our office for a preceptress to teach history, We recommended 
the teacher of history in Madison, N. J. She was invited to meet the board of trustees 
in Rochester and was appointed at $1,000. The principal from East Hampton came to 
our office for a teacher of music, drawing, and history in T yiung women of the 
the high school. We named as our best eandidate a THA 1912 raduating class 
at Holyoke. Mr. Wood authorized us to offer her the appoiniment at $600 if she would 
telegraph her acceptance the following day. She was appointed. The principal at 
Swarthmore, Pa., came to our office asking us to recommend a teacher for domestic 
science to introduce the subject in their schools. We recommended one of the gradnvat- 
ing class of St. Lawrence University who was also.a normal graduate with a year’s experi- 
ence previously, who came to us personally recommended by the faculty at St. Lawrenee. 
We sent for her to come from Canton. She met the principal from Swarthmore in 


Rochester and was appointed at a salary of $800. We could name man 
others, but these are a few of our April, 1912, recommendations that pave COUNTED 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency dvenee 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


> Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, (utors, and Gov- 


1 — for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callom 
ress 


firs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 union Square, New Yort, Est, 1889 


Supplies College men and women ew 
short motice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department word is 


High, Preparatory and Norma’ Schoolsand Colleges in Pens - 
sy!vania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved ays. 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For furthe 

information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc,.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABI 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washirgton and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY boston 


Send for Agency Manual mentionino this puhlication 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superion agency for 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to schco) «fi cisis 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3253 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. W. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in « btaining 
. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Cirepel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


TEACH ERS : pape THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 


be filled in the Middle West during the coming 
year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Nowisthe time to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 


(Ex-State Supt. of Schools.) 


H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
> _, teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, lass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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NEW REA 


DERS 


Malden 


SECOND READER 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
THIRD READER 
THE AUTHORS @re HOMER P. LEWIS, intend- 
ent of schools at Mass, and ELIZ. Educationally the Strongest Business 
THE BOOKS —Hoth the text and the illustrations of School in New England. ; 
these books appeal to the child. Tlie lessons are based upon 


standard literature. The vocabularies are not overcrowded, 


and a8 far as possible they are phonetic, especially is this Trains young men and women to be thorough 
true with reference to the lower numbers. 


Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers 
THE METHOD-—Believing that teachers will have the 
largest measure of success in the téaching of any subject Furnishes employers with : these thoroughly 
when they exercise their own good common sense, un trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


hampered by fanciful methods, the authors of these Reader, 


have seeu fit to present only properly graded lessons, allow. A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ing teachers to use that method which will best meet exist- 


ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
See ened. ing positions. There is a large demand for well 


The authors have no faith in the “painless methods” so equipped commercia) teachers. The positions pay 


earnestly sought after by many teachers. Knowing that the 


attractive salaries. 

process of education consists in overcoming obstacles, they . 

have not smoothed away all difficulties from the path of the * s 
pupil. It is hoped, however, that enough has been done to Write, call or telephene for further information. 


enable the child to grasp the thougbt with sufficient ease to 


lead to that naturalness of expression which is the soul of 
good reading. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
Correspondence Solicited 
MALDEN, MASS. 
J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 3 


Philadel; hia 


Playground Cam. aApaig ns 


By HENRY S. CURTIS, Ph, D., Former Secretary of the Playground Associatio 


of America 
: : Suggested Programs for 1. A Campaign of One, Two or Three Days 
First Day—Forenoon: Visit to playgrounds or possible sites. Suggestions as to equipment, arrangement, 
games, etc. 


Afternoon: Conference with the leaders on the general situations and needs. Evening: Lec- 
tare before some club, association or church. 


Second Day—Forenoon: Address at high school. Afternoon: Conference on program of activities, finances, 

etc. Evening: Address to School Board or City Council. 
Third Day—Forenoon: Address at school. Afternoon: Luncheon or dinner to board of trade, chamber 

of commerce, or playground association. Outlining a model plan for the city. Evening: Lecture. 

2.. A Campaign of Education. One Week. 
; Addresses at Important Churches on Sunday. 

Forenoons. Study of the local situation and needs. Addresses at schools. 
Afternoon or lunch hour conferences on plans. 
Eveuing lectures before clubs, teachers, trades unions or churches. 
At least one luncheon or dinner of important people should be held in the latter part of the week. 
The outcome will depend largely on securing the full co-operation of the newspapers. 


3. A Financial Campaign. Two Weeks. 

FIRST WEEK. Nearly the sameas in educational campaign, but should include the formation of a plan as 
the basis of appeal and the securing of one or two large conditional gifts to be announced at the launch- 
ing of the financial campaign. 

SECOND WEEK. Launching campaign at luncheon or dinner, daily noon conference of the workers. 
Securing funds through personal subscriptions, teams, personal letters, newspaper appeals, etc. 

4. An Organization or Reorganization Campaign. Three Weeks or lore. 
FIRST WEEK. Study of the field, including available city property, abandoned cemeteries, reservoirs, 


waste places and vacant ground, the distribution of the child population, present forms of amusement, 
the police records of accidents and arrests. ° 


A plan fora modei playground system. ~ 

For a large city it would be ec6nomy to spend a month or more on this work. Washington secured $100,000 . 
+ worth of playgrounds as the result of such a study. 
SECOND WEEK. A publicity campaign. 

THIRD WEEK. financial campaign. . 
FOURTH WEEK. Detailed plans for equipment. Letting contracts for erections, etc. 
FIFTH WEEK. Laying out plan of work forthe season. Securing the workers, etc. 


ADDRESS HENRY S, CURTIS, 


OLIVET, MICHIGAN 
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